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A SURPRISING ADVENTURE. 
Te the Editor of the British Lady's Mugazine, 

SiR, 

T has been observed by a French 

author, that the life of a female 
is always a romance ; p' ssibly, the 
game observation applies to those oi 
a certain order of males. Whether | 
so, or not, JZ myself, /, am continu | 
ally meeting with extraordinary ad- | 
ventures ; aud, as you oce: asioually | 
indulge me in the fe licity of seeing 
myself neatly printed ino the fair 
pages of your respectable Miscellany, 
allow me to relate one that befel me | 
last week. 

You must know, sir, that I am 
sometimes in the habit of attending 
acertaw coffee-house; [will not ex- 
actly say when and where, because 
I have generally found the ladies 
judiciously careless of these brother 
adverbs in the detail of interesting 
matter. This coffee-house is usually 
frequented by a group of critics, who | 
amuse themselves with shewing how 
every-thing that is, ought to be, 
both in politics and in literature. 
Whenever I visited this all-discerning 
coterie, | invariably remarked among 
the group one old gentleman of a 
very solemn deportment, who, al- 
though an apparent listener, never 
interfered in the disputes and differ- 
ences of opinion which so frequently 
occurred, so that, but for the acci- 
dent I am about to relate, his ex- 
traordinary learning and acquire- | 
ments might have remained an eter- | 
nal secret, | 

It happened that the conversation | 
ane evening turned upon the recent | 
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popular tale of “Guy Mannering, 
or the Astrologer,” the author of 
which, in the opinion of several 
persons present, was a secret believer 
in the science of the stars. “‘ He 
laughs at it, to be sure,” said they, 
“in the person of the astrologer 
himself; but how that adept could 
properly despise a study which en- 
abled him to see correctly into fue 
tury, is not explamed. If the story 
had been conducted with a view to 
shew that a superstitious attention 
to predictions has trequently pro- 
duced their fulfilment, a rational 
lesson might have been conveyed ; 
but nothing of the kind takes place, 
—a nativity is scientifically cast, 
and, without a single individual 
knowing the result but the astrologer 
himself, every thing occurs as the 
stars decreed. We are wrong: a 
zipsy, by some occult process, be- 
comes well acquainted, not only with 
the fate of the infant, but with the 
particular conclusions of the astro- 
loger; and yet the whole is out- 
wardly laughed at. ‘Truly, the 
genius, humour, and character, dis- 
played in this story are pre-emi- 
nent; but its consistency is another 
thing.” 

“* The riddle is easily explained,” 
said the silent old gentleman, to the 
infinite amazement of the critics, 
who had never heard his voice be- 
fore: “in these trifling, vain, and 
frivolous times, the author dare ‘d not 
to avow his faith j in the divine science 
of astrology, or that he belongs to 
an enlightened club of North Bri- 


tons, who are labouring to restore 
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the fundamental maxims and _ belief 
of a profounder age.” 

“* Bravo, oracular sir; bravo, old 
Ptolemy redivirus!”’ exclaimed the 
youngest of the company, who had 
the misfortune to profess wit and 
epigram. ‘ Divine right, second 

sight, and star-gazing, all to be insi- 

unated into fashionable belief.— 
*Sdeath, a third novel will prompt 
our courtiers into a pilgrimage to 
the tomb of Cardinal York, and 
coutrive to plead the efficacy of the 
royal touch.” 

‘The sage regarded the speaker 
with silent disdain, but made no re- 
ply. For my own part, disliking the 
rudeness and petulance of the inter- 
ruption, | endeavoured to conciliate 
the old gentleman by expatiating on 
the universal faith that was once put 
in the science of judicialastrology, 
and the great names who had re- 
garded it with reverence. My con- 
duct evidently pleased him; so much 
so, that he remained behind the rest 
of the company, to whisper in my 
ear, that if | would favour bim with 
a visit at his lodgings, he would 
endeavour to convince me that there 
existed something nore than good 
manners to induce me to discounte- 
nance the contempt of witlings for 
the occult sciences. I need scarcely 
add, that I promised without hesita- 
tion, and the next evening waited 
upon my solemn Albumazar with no 
slight degree of curiosity. 

I was much struck when I came 
to the residence mentioned in his 
address, to find ita shabby lodging- 
house, in a mean street, near ——~ 
square. “ I have become acquaint- 
ed,” said IT to myself, “with neither 
more nor less than a fortune-teller:” 
for | have generally remarked, Mr. 
Editor, and possibly you may have 
done the same, that the sages who 
are so well acquainted with the for- 
tune of other people, usually discover 
a great want of attention to their 
own-—at least, if the external insignia 
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of prosperity are to be regarded as 
any thing. Now, as I bad no wish 
to add to my acquamlance among 
the professors in this line of pro- 
phecy, I rather hesitated to knock : 

but “Pish!” ejaculated I, “ the 
man will amuse me at least ; ” and I 
soon brought to the door a poor- 
looking woman, who, im answer to 
my enquiry after Mr. , told me 
to walk up stairs to the attic story, 

and rap at the door. Still more 
confirmed in my conjecture, I im- 
plicitly obeyed her directions, and, 
after three gentle taps, it was opened 
by the old gentleman himself, who 
welcomed me with great cordiality, 
and desired me to walk in; which [ 
did, and, to my additional surprise, 
found his apartments roomy, and 
very comfortably furnished. He 
seemed to read my thoughts: 

“‘T am glad, courteous sand urbane 
sir, that you have not been deterred 
from the fulfilment of your promise 
by the unpleasant appearance of my 
abode.” 

I muttered something in the usual 
palliative strain. 

“1 am not asking you to sacrifice 
the truth, my good sir; but I am 
glad to see that an inquisitive spirit 
has borne you above appearances. 
My reasons for living in this secluded 
abode are manifold: but the chief 
is, that my recondite pursuits will 
not allow me to be surrounded by 
spies in the character of domestics, 
or to encumber myself with the cares 
of a regular establishment. From 
the same motives, I have avoided 
the prying curiosity of the higher 
order of lodging-houses: here igno- 

rance prevents curiosity, and, as I 
recompence amply, [ am obeyed 
literally. He who can penetrate into 
the mysteries of Nature, requires 
little from humanity.” 

I slightly inclined my head, for J 
really knew pot what to say. 

"Vou are at a loss, young man, 
but be not discomposed : 1 was not 
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led to invite you here from a pre- 
sumption that your mind was alive 
to the divine mysteries of the occult 
philosophy, or th: at you were divested 
of the prejudices of this  light- 
minded era; on the contrary, I saw 
that you were deeply imbued with 
them: but, at the same time, I have 

perceived a spirit of candour in your 
remarks, and an openness to con- 
viction in your general manner, which 
induce me to endeavour so far to 
purify your mental vision, as to 
afford you at least a glimpse of things 
invisible to the sensual herd who 
walk across this gross and heavy 
planet, and rejoin their original dust 
without a thought of the all-pervad- 
ing intelligence with which they are 
surrounded; who understand no- 
thing, and laugh at all that they do 
not understand.” 

I told him that I was oblig- 
ed to him for his good opinion; 
and that, as he had clearly pene- 
trated into the state of my mind, 1 
would promise, at all events, to be 
reverential and attentive, 

“ Enough, young gentleman: and 
now look at me, aud say how old 
you take me to be.” 

Upon this request, I lifted up my 
eyes to measure him once more, in 
order to indulge him in his whimsical 
request, when, to my great astonish- 
ment, his whole appearance seemed 
altered. Though still an old man, 
there was a freshness and vigour in 
his form and countenance, which | 
had never observed before; whilst 
his dark full eye shone with all the 
fire and lustre of thirty. His face, 
which had hitherto exhibited little 
more than peevish austerity, now 
conveyed an expression of command 
and dignified mystery, which pro- 
duced involuntary awe. All this 
change seemed the effect of some 
intellectual process—some operation 
of mind upon body, which made 
him at once different and the same. 
Before this review, I was about to 
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guess him sixty—this simple glance 
reduced my conjecture ten years. 

“‘ Your age, sir, is probably about 
fifty.” 

“ Add many centuries to that 
number, aud you would still be 
short of the amount.” 

‘“ Good heavens! sir, 
then the Wandering Jew ?’ 

‘‘T am not, but I know that ex- 
traordinary personage well: the last 
time I saw him was the day after he 
laid the spirit of the Bleeding Nun, 
as detailed with great skill and ac- 
curacy by the profound and mystic 
author of ‘the Monk,’” 

“‘ Possibly, then, you are some 
fortunate Struldbr ugg, who have 
escaped the general penalty which, 
according to the judicious Gulliver, 
your unhappy brethren pay for their 
immortality.” 

The face of the unknown was 
shadowed with a momentary gloom, 
and a repressed sigh became dis- 
tinctly audible.” 

«¢ Not ex actly, my young friend ; 
but, possibly, earthly immortality i is 
no boonat best. Mine, however, is 
a voluntary existence; the gift of an 
intimate acquaintance with the spirits 
and energies which preside over 
nature—of that species of knowledge 
which the frivolous scoffer of the 
nineteenth century affects to de- 
spise,” 

I really knew not what to say, for 
at that instant an opinion of the 
partial insanity of my mysterious 
associate rushed into my mind, He 
at once saw and understood my em- 
barrassment. 

‘‘] am aware, young man, of what 
is now passing within you, and 
excuse it; for it is the will of Provi- 
dence that the fruit should answer 
to the seed. Thou art thyself a 
miracle—to use the words of the 
great Archimedes of nature, of ‘* the 
quintessence of dust, noble i in reason, 
aud infinite in faculty,” and yet hast 
thou been educated to gaze with an 
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unspeculative eye on the fair field of 
the universe —to be satisfied with a 
few gaudy colours on the retina, a 
few melodious vibrations on the ear, 
—thou canst express common- places 
in one or two languages, dabble with 
some of the most general properties 
and aflinities of matter; and, thus 
accomplished, thou esteemest thyself 
a learned man and a natural philo- 
sopher. And thus, these are the 
great attainments which entitle a few 
sciolists and jokers to scotf at the 
wisdom of ages which are gone by— 
to set al nought the profound con- 
clusions of grey and reverend anti- 
quity. Because they have never learn- 
ed to hold converse with, or command 
the services of, the mystic intelli- 
gences, above, ‘about, and beneath, 
which intellectually, physically, and 
morally govern and preside over the 
operations of nature, their existence 
r to be denied.—Ye are passed 
way, bearded sages, who could 
* > onephieré the spirit of Plato,” 
To unfold 
What worlds or what vast regions hold ; 
Th’ immortal mind, that bath forsook 
Its mansion in this fleshly nook ; 
Af those demons, that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under-ground, 
Whose power hatha true consent 
With planet, or with element. 
** Ye are passed away, and scarcely 
does there here and there exist a 
successor to your immortal labours : 
one or two, indeed, have started up 
in these later days, to shame their 
worthless contemporaries. All hail to 
thee, illustrious translator of Proclus, 
who holdest converse with demons 
in the beautiful forms of Jupiter, 
Juno, and Apollo, Venus, Mercury, 
and Minerva,—at this very hour !— 
Hail to thee, reverend expounder of 
the mysteries of the Cabiri, who hast 
brought stranger things out of the 
ark than ever Noah took in!—and 
thrice hail, ye ingenious sprigs of 
North Britain, who are labouring 
your best to rouse every sense but 
common sense, and ‘to colour fact, 





sentiment, and tradition, in order te 
reclanify nations, and restore the 
upstart multitude to right and reve- 
rend notions of their existence, as the 
inalienable property of their gover- 
hors or misgovernors to the end of 
time ! Auspic tous be your reconci- 
liation with a family whom ye have 

detested —velvet be your path to 
court—and velvet will it be, at least, 
until the rise of that radiant constel- 
lation whom men have hitherto called 
Virgo, bat whom men will soon 
cease to call Virgo any longer.” 

This rhapsody was delivered with 
an emphasis and a rapidity which 
rendered interruption impossible, if 
I had even been disposed to inter. 
rupt—which, to say the truth, 1 was 
not. Setting aside surprise, there 
were some parts of my new friend’s 
speech which strikingly accorded 
with a more than common love for 
the marvellous, in which I had se- 
cretly indulged from my youth up- 
wards. For, I must acknowledge to 
you, Mr. Editor, that, although I 
was brought up nearly as the sage 
stated, 1 was always too much in- 
clined to court a covert intelligence 
with beings unimmersed in matter. 
For instance, I have more than once 
attempted to become intimate with 
some eight or nine demoniacal sis- 
ters, whom adepts style Muses; to 
Sav nothing of a strong liking to oc- 
casional visits to Fairy: -land and the 
regions of Ginnistan—to the Inferno 
of one poet, and the Pandemonium 
of another. Fearless as Tam-a- 
Shanter, I have even delighted to 
intrude upon the Wierd Sisters and 
Satan’s ball parties—to attend a 
meeting of magicians at the Dom- 
daniel—and to storm. Padalon, in 
company of the man-god Keliama; 
| ab expedition, in particular, which I 
‘found exceedingly laborious. In one 
word, enchanters, fairies, demons, 
witches, sprites, goblins, sylphs, 
nymphs, gnomes, salamanders, oread, 








dryad, and all of that tribe, have 
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always been my delight; it is there- 
fore easy to conceive how tickled 
I felt at the address of my new 
acquaintance—Yet still I looked in- 
credulous. 

“ Be not so apprehensive, my son ; 
Task not thy belief—I can at any 
time command it: look in this 
glass ;” and he held a sinall pocket- 
gl ass to my eye. 

I started back aghast ; for, all 
radiant aud smiling, the face met 
mine of one who had for some time 
been an inhabitant of the silent tomb 
—it was that of Eliza, the young 
the beautiful, the ingenuous Eliza. 
Judge ye, whom death has untimely 
deprived of the object of your 

~arliest and best-founded affection,— 
of a being whom passion and reason 
have united to render dear—judge 
ye, of my agitation and surprise. 

- Compose yourself, iny too sus- 
ceptible friend,” resumed the stranger: 
** to give you a proof of iny skill, l 


have. merely painted a hi andful of 


air; but, trifling as is the specimen, 
it will serve to convince you that | 
possess powers beyond the soi-disant 
philosophers of the present day. It 
now only remains for me to inform 
you who IT am, and to relate the 
circumstances which impel me to 
seek your confidence and assistance. 
I have read thy star, young man, 
and find it favourable : it nay be 
that thou art destined to revive ge 
nuine philosophy in this island ; 
all events, nothing but the dhe 
wilful obstinacy can prevent thee 
from towerlug above common men 
—and now attend,” 

But I perceive, Mr. Editor, that 
I am exceeding all reasonable limit 
for one communication: not but, as 
Dogberry says, “ if I were twice as 
tedious, I could bestow it all upon 
your worship.” But time and space 
will not yield even to the confidants 
of the illuminated ; I shall therefore 
give you the sequel of my adventure | 
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next month, unless, in your acknow- 
ledgments to correspondents, you 
should decline any further acquaint 
ance with a personage so mysterious 
as he, whom TI have taken the liberty 
to Sir-Clement-Colterell into the 
notice of your fair readers, 
Lam, sir, &c. 

ROSINCRANTZ» 

Walworth ; March 25. 
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For the British Lady's Magazine. 


THE DROP OF COMMON SENSE.-A 
FAIRY TALE. 


(Continued. ) 


THE confusion of the whole com- 
pany may readily be conceived: the 
poor Baroness nearly fainted, and 
the ladies, one and ail, contemplated 
the infant Eulalie with something of 
the sensations of a person who looks 
down upon the fragments of a tea- 
cup and saucer he has permitted to 
slip through his fingers, to the de- 
struction of a set, which the lady 
presiding over the balmy infusion 
assures him, has been in the family 
for three ceneratiéris, “What a 
pity {” exclaimed they; “ but it al- 
ways was so with that wayward race? 
due reference bei g had to the most 
venerable fairs records: it will be 
found that, whenever they attend 
cliristenings, some malignant sprite 
or other almnosl always mars the 
good wishes of the rest. Reason is 
doubtless offended at not being in- 
vited.”-— The Countess d’Aulnois 
herself eéold scarcely liave displayed 
more knowledge of fairy manners, 

But allthis was nothing to the rage 
and avitation of Fashion, 

“« Common sense!” exclaimed she, 
in an hysteric tone, as svon as she 
recovered her speech; ‘‘ common 
sense! Whoever heard of such an 
ingredient in the composition of a 
heroine? If you read through the 
entire million of well digested duv- 
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decimos, appropriated to the adven- 
fnres of damsels so denominated, 
7 will not find such a quality even 

inted at: onthe contrary, weallknow 
that they frequently endure five or six 
volumes of suffering and vicissitude 
for want of a single particle, —which 
voluines a single particle would have 
condensed into a primer. The most 
spirited of my votaries, whether 
male or female, nauseate the abomi- 
wable drug—that spiteful wretch, in 
the odious drab, knew this well.— 
Poor Eulalie, what a splendid career 
was marked out for thee, but for 
this insidious drop! The whole 
town would have run after thee— 
modes and fashions would bave been 
called by thy name—and, arrived at 
a cerlain age, some youthtul prince 
of fifty might have placed his slip- 
pers wader thy table, and have 
crowned thy eclat with his polite 
aud ponderous attentions.— Well, 
Baroness, you see [ have done my 
best: fortunate, in one sense, your 
daughter will be—I would have had 
her fashionable. also, but, in the ex- 
treme, 1 vow despair of it; though, 
for your comfort | assure you, and 
I auswer for my sisters present, that 
we will absolutely do all in our 
power to counteract the malignant 
autidote of Reason, and render the 
evil a3 light as possible.” 

The Baroness sobbed aloud—the 
Baron possessed more philosophy. 

** Common sense,” said he to bim- 
self, ‘is a new thing in our family, 
and probably will do us no harm. 
We have done without it, certainly, 
—but how?” 

As to the babe, it slightly con- 
tracted its features when the drop 


was first put into its mouth, as if 


offended by a slight perception of 
bitterness ; “but a few moments af- 
ter it stretched itself out with great 
apparent vigour, and, composedly 
shutting its eyes upon the brilliant 
assembly, fell fast asleep, 
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“Come, sisters,” said Fashion, 
‘‘it is tue to depart: but, let 
me see; we are most of us going 
different ways—how shall we tra- 
vel!” 

“ You know,” said Fortune, “ my 
predilection for a wheeled carriage 
is proverbial ;” aud, waving her 
hand, a beautiful Fenn like car ap- 
peared in the lawn, drawn by pea- 
cocks, 

* Behold my favourite courser,” 
said Fashion, as the blue butterfly 
caine winpowing through the air to- 
wards his mistress, who in a moment 
was On his back. 

“ For my part,” said Caprice, “I 
shall commit myself to the winds, 
upon this bed of gossamer ;” and, 
interrupting a cloud of downy sub- 
stance iu its wrial progress, she re- 
posed herself thereon. 

“My dearest sister,” exclaimed 
Affectation, ‘ that is delightful!— 
allow me to share in your elegant 
conveyance; our specitic gravity is 
much the same, you know—a single 
zephyr will speed away both of us, 
and the abode of one is next door to 
that of the other.” 

“ Well, sister Ennui, 
you,” resumed Fashion. 

‘*[ like easy riding,” replied the 
sluggish fairy; ‘and therefore be- 
hold. my steed,” 

“A snail-paced caterpillar, as I 
live!” ejaculated Fashion, as a huge 
reptile of that species crawled up to 
Enoui. 

“Even so, my good sister; he is 
slow, to be sure, but he has been 
broken-in mathematically, and_ is 
aware that the nearest road between 
two points is a right line, He 
will be in with your courser, never 
fear; for you know, my dear sister, 
caterpillars are no great removes 
from butterflies, and Fate has de- 
creed that Fashion and Ennui shall 
never be long apart.” 

“ You are a dear creature,” 
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and now for 
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swered Fashion, speaking tenderness 
and looking daggers, ‘* and—infi- 
nitely witty.’ 

The whole of the guests, who had 
assembled on the VR) to witness the 
departure of the fairies, now joined 
the Baron and Baroness i a collec- 
tive adieu. 


quickly out of sight. 

* Well,” said the Baroness to the 
Baron, when the company had all 
departed, ‘‘ what a delightful day 
would this have been, but for the 
intrusion of that malicious creature, 
Reason. However, Fashion and her 
sisters have pledged their possible 
to avert the consequence of that 
rancorous drop, and never fear but 
that I will do all in my power to 
second their efforts.” 

“Doubtless you will, my dear 
Baroness ; and, should the girl ever 
exhibit the slightest sign of having 
swallowed the gift of Reason, the 
whole world will be convinced that 
it was not your fault.” 

* Nor yours either, I hope, Ba- 
ron.” 

““Why, few hitherto can accuse 
me of a tendency that way; but I 
have been thinking, if only for the 
sake of novelty, a little in the fa- 
mily—” 

‘* Baron, 
swoon.’ 

“* That would be very foolish just 
now, Baroness, and therefore have 
the goodness to postpone it until 
Fulalie is old enough to be interested 
in the cause. As to myself, I am 
tolerably well satisfied with the 
events of the day. In the first 
place, the girl is to be fortunate, 
that is, rich —then fashionable—ca- 
pricious, and affected, in course ; 
and all with the smallest divisible 
portion of common sense. Come, | 
come, things might have been much 
worse; let us make ourselves come | 


you will make me 


‘The fairy band hissed | 
their hands in return, and were | 
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brilliant destiny in the best manner 
we are able.” 

The Baroness, in a short lecture 
of about an hour, endeavoured to 
convince the Baron that he was the 
most foolish and spiritless of man- 
kind, ng would certainly have sue- 
ceeded, in the middle of the— 
the—pe iin do not the rhetori- 
cians call the concluding exordinm 2? 
—he had not unluckily fallen asleep. 
—Unfortunate Baroness! Oh, these 
meu! ladies, these men! 

Our narrative must now make a 
leap of half a dozen years, during 
which time nothing occurred in di- 
rect accomplishment of the fairy 
prediction, except that the little 
Eulalie promised to turn out a com- 
plete beauty; and, being indulged 
without measure by both her pa- 
rents, the drop of common sense 
lay quite dormant and harmless. 
About this time an old nobleman, 
who was very distantly related to 
the Baron, died, and left the whole 
of his immense fortune to the young 
Eulalie, or rather to the Baron in 
trust for her, joining with him in the 
suid trust a respectable gentleman of 
the long robe. 

“ All, all, will be accomplished !” 
exclaimed the enraptured Baroness, 
“ Fashion, my dear Fashion, this is 
your doing, or at least that of your 
friends.”——The Baroness was right: 
Caprice, at the suggestion of For- 
tune, had operated upon the mind 
of the deceased, a few days before 
his death, to disinherit a gallant 
young man, much nearer related to 
him than the Baron, for declaring 
that silk-stockings rolled over the 


| knee was a very grotesque fashion ; 
/ 
' 


in utter forgetfulness that his patron, 
an old beau garcon of a former age, 
was depictured in that singular cos- 
{ume in a portrait which he was fond 
to as his youthful resem- 
blance.—Such is a dependence on 
second childhood, 
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This unexpected accession of for- 
tuve once more restored the de- 
lighted Barouess to the gay circles 
of the capital, to which the Baron 
repaired with the more sober view of 
giving his daughter an education 
equal to her brilliant expectations. 
Fortunately for the fairy-gifted Eu- 
Jalie, the legal gentleman whom the 
old testator had joimed inv her guar- 
dianship with the Baron (and whom 
this history will call the President) 
was a gentleman of great sense and 
active benevolence, who exerted a 
very salutary influence over bis as- 
sociute, and lawl down a plan for 
the education of his ward, which, 
although by no means strictly at- 
tended to, counteracted, in some 
degree, the weak indulgence of her 
parents. Thus, as Eulalie grew up, 
and the character of her mind be- 
gin to develope itself, the fairy gifts 
maintained the nicest equilibrium 
imaginable. 

On the importance of rank and 


fortune, there were the leetures of 


Monsieur le Pere. 

Ou the brilliant, the fascinat- 
ing, the all-bewitching properties 
of Fashion, those of Madame la 
Meve. 

Upon the favours of Caprice and 
Affectation, this united course ope- 
rated like rain and sunshine upon the 
buds of spring. 

The intellectual progress of the 
youthful Eulalie was ma great de- 
gree the province of the Presideut, 
who was encouraged to some atien- 
tion by a slight perception of the 
influence of the fatal drop, which 


ring circumstances by witch it was 
counteracted, 


} 
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THE MICROCOSM OF PARIS, 
To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine, 


As you have deservedly obtained the 


high suttrages of those under whose 
name your interesting Journal wins 
its way, I shall feel proud of the 
honour of co-operating with you in 
the delightful task of vielding plea- 
sure, amusement, aud instruction, to 
the fairest portion of the sex. It is 
not from flattery, or because I have 
the honour of being their compa- 
triot, that 1 so designate the British 
ladies: I have resided, at different 
periods, in various parts of the con- 
tinent of Europe, and my eyes and 
heart invariably told me that Virtue, 
deauty, and the Graces, had fixed 
their abode inimy native land, whose 
dames are the just envy of surround- 
ing natiens; it is, therefore, the 
wore to be lamented that the con- 
sciousness of this superiority makes 
the British fair sometimes neglect 
those little agremens, which are in- 
deed only incidental to perfection, 
though they often form an integral 
part of it. 

The stock of human happiness is 
composed of trifles, or, as the French 
elegantly call them, petits riens— 
little nothings; a look, a word, a 


-sinile, a tone of voice, the anticipa- 


tiou of the slightest want, is fre- 


"quently alone sutlicient to fix a lasting 


empire over the heart of man. The 
ladies of France are highly sensible 
of this truth, and consequently en- 
deavour to supply the defect of 
personal inferiority by the more at- 
tractive and winnmg graces of ame- 


he discovered through all the deter- | pity of manners, aud the constant 


desire to please, 


As to Ennui, her gifis generally | 


lie dormant in youth, but now and 
then the juvenile fairy favourite ma- 
nifested her possession of them by a 
fit of the vapours. 

[le be eo tinued.) 








It is a truth that deserves to be 
written in letters of gold—-BEAUTY 
MAY MAKE A CONQUEST, BUT 
SWEETNESS ALONE CAN R ETAIN 
iT. Cause and effect hold a uniform 
course; What produces an ardent 
lover will make a happy and allec- 



































tionate husband: for there is no 
higher degree of domestic felicity 
than that attained by the parties 
feeling and acting the part of lovers 
to the close of life; and one of the 
primary causes of unhappiness is the 
ceasing to be so—the expecting to 
be pleased rather than seeking to 
please, from whence arises mutual 
indifference and all its baleful con- 
comitants. 

I am no stern moralist, and prefer 
one smile to a thousand tears. I 
have always been of opinion that the 
path of pleasure should form the 
road to happiness, and therefore it 
is through the medium of pleasure 
that I shall eadeavour to convey in- 
struction. I am about to return to 
the capital of France, where variety 
presents herself in endless forms; 
and, as one of the most amiable of 
our poets has justly observed,“ variety 
is the very spice of life that gives it 
all its flavour,” I shall cull the fruits 
and flowers of taste, fashion, amuse- 
ment, and instruction, to form a 
bouquet, which I shail have the 


honour to lay at the feet of British | 
| known in England. ‘This is the day 


beauty, always observing the maxim 
of La Foutaine— 

Loin d’épniser une maticre 

On n’en doit prendre que la fleur, 

Being well acquainted with Paris, 
its perfections and imperfections, its 
amusements and curtosities, the state 


New Year's Day in Paris. 





of manners and society, aud all the | 


et cetera of social life, —U trust | 


shall be able to transmit, from time | 
to time, agreeable sketches of the 


grand moving picture continually 
before my eyes, aud make your 
readers as weil acquainted with Paris, 
French manners, customs, avd habits, 
as if they personally resided there ; 
as my plan will comprise fashionable 
chit-chat, anecdotes, biographical 
sketches, poctical trifles distinguished 
for wit or elegance, a correct «a 
scription of the new fashions, thea- 
tricals, &c. and, under the title of 
Bririsu Lavy’s Mac, No, 16, 


2 


THE MICROCOSM OF PARIS, 
present sketches of whatever may be 
considered either amusing or inte- 
resting to the British ladies, 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY IN PARIS, 

New Year's Day is the most re- 
markable in the whole year: it is 
the only day which resembles in its 
externals an English Sunday; for, 
though that day receives no respect 
in Paris, the opening of the new year 
displays all its characteristics—all 
the shops are shut, Labour suspends 
his toil, Commerce reposes on her 
oars, aud the Philosopher suspends 
his studies—Nature, and Nature’s 
sons, enjoy a universal holiday. 

For weeks preceding it, various 
classes of ingenious artists employ 
all their talent and skill, to shine 
with an uncommon lustre on 
the auspicuous opening of the 
new year:—these are the confeg- 
tioners, the embossers of visiting- 
cards, the jewellers, &c.; and their 
shops on new year’s day display a 
degree of taste and magnificence dif- 
ticult to describe, and totally un- 


of universal greetings, of renewing 
acquaintance, of counting how many 
links have been broken by time last 
year in the circles of friendship, and 
what new ones have replaced them. 
All persons, whatever may be their 
rank, degree, or profession, form a 
list of the names of persons whose 
friendship or acquaintance they wish 


to preserve or cultivate; to each of 


these persons a porter is seut to de- 


liver their card. ‘Those more parti- 
cularly connected with them by blood 
or friendship are visited in person ; 


and all who meet embrace on this 


happy day. Millions of cards we 


distributed; aud nothing 1s seen in 


| ol 


at 
isle st 


reets but webl-dressed persons 
going to visit their friends and rela- 


‘tions, and renew, 10 an aflecttonate 


enibrace, all the end 


) i 


earing charms 
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of friendship. On this day, too, 
parents, friends, and lovers, beetee’ 
their presents on the various objects | 
of their affection, and pour so many 
draughts of the most delightful balm 
that human nature can partake of, 
We will not pretend to depict these 
scenes of universal joy,—every sen- 


sible heart will feel, relish, and enjoy | 


them, and thereby anticipate all that 
even a rapturous poet could imagine | 
on so delightful a subject. 

J.B. 


———— 


For the British Lady’s Magazine. 
SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
MASSINGER. 


THE successful revival, at Drury- 
lane Theatre, of several plays written 
by MAssINGER, having of late | 
brought the name of that dramatist | 
very much before the public, the | 
following Sketch of iis Life and 
Works may not be unacceptable to | 


such readers of your Miscellany as | 


are not previously acquainted with | 
the sources from w hich I have taken | 
it. 

Purtrp MASSINGER was born | 
at Salisbury in the year 1584. 
was the son of Arthur Massinger, 
who was attached to the 
Heury, the second Earl of Pem- 
broke; but no accounts remain which 
can lead even to a conjecture re- 
specting the name or quality of his 
mother. When it is said that the 
futher of this poet was attached to 


the family of Lord Pembroke, it is | 


mecessary to recall to the mind of 
the reader the state of society in 
England at that period, when the 
customs and manners were so differ- 
ent to those of the present times. 
The state in which the nobles of that 
alay lived was an epitome of sove- 
reiguty ; ; and the situation of a re- 


tainer or dependant in the family of 
the great lords and officers of the — 


court was far from being deemed 
humiliating, but was considered one 
et honour, and was often held by 


He | 


family of 
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branches of the inferior nobilit 
themselves. The Earl of Pembroke 
was one of the most worthy, as well 
as the most powerful, of those no- 
bles; and it is no paltry addition to 
his other titles, that he was the 
brother-in-law of the celebrated Sir 
Philip Sidney, having married his 
sister,—that amiable «and learned 
| lady for whom Ben Jonson wrote 
‘this elegant epitaph :— 





“* Underneath this marble herse 

Lies the subject of all verse— 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother ;== 
Death, ere thon hast slain another, 

_ Learned, and fair, and good as she, 
‘Lime shall throw a dart at thee !” 


At the seat of this noble family, 
_at Wilton, it is generally supposed 
that the young poet received his 
| education, as his father continued in 
the service of the earl above named, 
during the life of that nobleman, 
| and remained with his son and suc- 
cessor, William, the third Earl of 
Pembroke, one of the brightest or- 
naments of the court of England 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
of James, till his own decease. 

| ‘The precise period at which this 
faithful servant of the house of Her- 
bert died, 1s not ascertained ; but it 
iis certain that before that event bap- 
‘pened his son Philip was entered a 
commoner at St. Alban’s Hall, in the 
university of Oxford; which is re- 
corded to have taken place on thie 
14th May, 1002, and consequently 





in the 18th year of hisage. During 
his residence at college, some ac- 


counts state that he applied himself 
closely to his studies ; while others 
_assert that ‘ he gave his mind more 
to poetry and romances, for about 
‘four years or more, than to logic 
and philosophy, which he ought to 
have done, as he was patronised to 
‘that end.” The inference from this 


latter statement is, that the devotion 
‘of young Massinger 
| offended the earl, 

| patrouage; but Mr. 


to the Muses 
and lost him his 


Gifford, the ju- 
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dicious and erudite editor of Mas-| you would throw so much money 


singer’s Works, assigns a far more 
probable cause for the supposed dis- 
pleasure of that nobleman towards 
his protege—in his renunciation of 
the reformed religion for the Roman 
Catholic faith; which conversion, 
Mr. Gifford is clearly of opinion, 
actually took place in the mind of 
the poet. Be this, however, as it 
may, it is certain that Massinger 
quitted the university abruptly ; and 
that, though he was of a peculiarly 
srateful disposition, in none of his 
many references to the hereditary 
obligations he owns he owes to the 
family, does he ever meution the 
name of the earl. 

Whatever were the circumstances 
which induced him to abandon his 
studies, it was from that period 
his life that a series of misfortunes 
opened upon the young adveuturer ; 
who, repairing to the metropolis, 
soon exhausted the small remains of 
his father’s savings, and then, as 
much from necessity as inclination, 
devoted himself to the service of the 
Stage. 


club or to farm their talents: 
established writer for the stage would 


frequently call im the help of une | 
to | 


known or little known authors, 
aid him in his productions; and 
sometimes authors of celebrity con- 
jointly came before the public. It 


is well known that Massinger wrote | 
in conjunctic mn with Beaumont and | 


Fletcher: and that he was a neces- | 
'vered by the 


sitous fellow-labourer with less cele- 


brated authors is placed beyond ali | 
affecting | 


doubt, by the following 
documents. which it is impossible to 
peruse without a sigh of regret for 
the distresses of such men. 
“To our most loving friend, Mr. Philip 
Hinchlow, esquire, these, 
“Mr. Hinchlow, 

** You understand our unfortunate 
extremetie, and I doe not thincke 
you so void of Christianitie, but that 





It was very much the eustom | 
at that time for men of letters to | 


=) loving freind to mee, and in so small 
at 


| of Mr. 





into the ‘Thames as wee request now 
of you, rather than endanger so 
many innocent lives. You know 
there is x/, more, at least, to be re- 
ceaved of you for the play. We 
desire you to lend us vi. of that, 


I which shail be allowed to you; with- 


out which we cannot be bayled, nor 
I play any more till this be dis- 
patch’d. It will lose you xx/. ere 
the end of the next weeke, besides 
the hinderance of the next new play. 
Pray, sir, consider our cases with 
humanitie, and now give us cause to 
ac knowledge you our true freind in 
time of neede. We have entreated 
Mr. Davison to deliver this note, as 
well to witness your love as our pro- 
mises and alwayes acknowledgment 
to be ever 
“ Your most thanckfull 
‘and loving freinds, 
“NAT. FIELD.” 
“ The money shall be abated out 
of the money remayns for the play 
of Mr. I'letcher and ours. 
‘* Ros. DABORNE.” 


“T have ever found you a true 


a suite, it beeinge honest, [ hope you 
will not fail us. 
‘PHILIP MASSINGER.” 
( Indorsed ) 

“ Received by mee, Robert Davison, 
Hinchlow, for the use of Mr. Da- 
boerne, Mr, Feeld, Mr. Messenger, the 
sum of vd, 

* Ros. Davison.” 
This authentic letter was disco- 
assiduity of Mr. Ma- 
lone, the celebrated commentator of 
Shakspeare, umong other relicks at 
Dulwich College. ‘Phat gentleman 
conjectures that it was written be- 
tweenthe years 1012 and 1615, which 


would be about the voth or 50th 
year of Massinger’s age; at which 


period of his life it thus seems certain 
that his fortunes were far from pros- 
perous. 

Fyrom this epoch the prolific geniys 
Pfs 
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of this great English dramatist (se- 
coud only to Shakspeare, in the esti- 
mation of our best critics,) continued 
uninterruptedly to amuse and in- 
struct the age in which he lived with 
a series of plays, a list of which I 
have now annexed, and at some fu- 
ture opportunity will offer some re- 
marks upon their merits. 

When the number and the excel- 
lence of Massinger’s works are con- 
sidered, as well as the respect in 
which, as an author, he was un- 
doubtedly held by his cotemporaries, 
it will appear strange that the mate- 
rials for his biography are so scanty ; 
very little further of his history be- 
ing known than what J have already 
related. Adversity, at least as far 


as pecuniary wants may be so called, | 


appears to have been his constant 
lot, notwithstanding the emoluments 
of his works and the patronage of 
powerful friends; but the cause of 
his uniform state of dependence is 
no where discoverable. 

The death of this great dramatic 


poet happened on the 17th of March, | ~ 


1640. He had retired to bed in 
good health, at his house on the 
Bank. side, Southwark, and was found 
dead in the morning. 
of March he was buried in the 
church-yard of St. Saviour; but not 
a stone or inscription of any kind 
marks the grave of Massinger! The 
able and classical Giflord had already 
performed a noble piece of justice 
to the memory of this great genius, 
by an edition of his works worthy of 
their author; but the extraordinary 
talents of KEAN, in his representa- 
tions of Sir Giles Overreach and the 
Duke of Milan, having now revived 
the laurels of this poet on the stage, 
and brought him into fashion, I 
flatter myself that your fair readers 
will find acceptable even this slight 
information concerning a name that, 
nt least for a season, will be the 
subject of conversation. 5 
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LIST OF MASSINGER’S PLAY®. 


1. The Forced Lady. 
?. The Noble Choice. 
3. The Wandering Lovers. 
4. Philenzo and Hippolita, 
5. Antonio and Vallia. 
6. The Tyrant. 
7. Fast and Welcome. 
8. The Woman's Plot, 
9, The Old Law. 
10. The Virgin Martyr. 
11. The Unnatural Combat, 
12. The Duke of Milan. 
13. The Bondman. 
The Renegado. 
15. The Parliament of Love. 
The Spanish Viceroy. 
The Roman Actor, 
The Judge. 
The Great Duke of Florence. 
The Honour of Women. 
The Maid ot Honour, 
2’. The Picture. 
Minerva’s Sacrifice. 
The Emperor of the East. 





| 
| 
| 


Believe as you List. 

‘The Unfortunate Piety. 

27. The Fatal Dowry. 

A New Way to pay Old Debts. 
29. ‘the City Madam. 

The Guardian. 

i. The Tragedy of Cleander. 

2. A Very Woman. 





$ 


33. The Orator. 
‘The Bashful Lover. 


55. The King and the Subject. 


On the 20th | 





56. Alexius, or the Chaste Lover. 
57. The Fair Anchoress of Pausilippo. 
— 
To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
SIR, 

Tue following letter furnishes a 
curious specimen of the state in which 
a rich city heiress of the fifteenth 
century expected to be maintained 
after her marriage with a branch of 
nobility. As an authentic picture of 
the manners of those times, I pre 
sume it may be acceptable to the 
| British ladies of the present %, 


LETTER FROM LADY COMPTON,* TO WIL- 
LIAM, LORD COMPTON, HER HUSBAND. 
“ MY SWEETE LIFE, 
“Now I have declared to you my 
mind for the settling of your stale, 








* She was the only daughter and heiess 
of Sir John Spencer, lord-mayor of Lon- 














































































I supposed that that were best for 
me to bethink or consider with my- 
self what allowance were meetest 
for me. For, considering what care 
I ever had of your estate, and how 
respectfully I dealt with those, which 
by the laws of God, of nature, and 
civil polity, wit, religion, govern- 
ment, and honesty, you, my dear, 
are bound to, 1 pray and beseech 
you to grant to me, your most kind 
and loving life, the sum of 16007, 
per ann, quarterly to be paid. 

** Also I would (besides the allow- 
ance for my apparel) have 6001. 
added yearly (quarterly to be paid), 
for the performance of charitable 
works, and those things | would not, 
neither will, be accountable for. 

“Also, I will have three horses 
for my own saddle, that none shall 
dare to lend or borrow: none lend 
but I; none borrow but you. 

‘** Also, I would have two gentle- 
women, lest one should be sick, or 
have some other lett; also believe 
that it is an indecent thing for a 
gentlewoman to stand mumping 
alone, when God hath blessed their 
lord and Jady with a great estate. 

** Also, when T ride a hunting or 
a haw king, or travel from one house 
to another, I will have them attend- 
ing; so, for cither of those said wo- 
men, I must and will lave for either 
of them a horse. 

** Also, I will have six or eight 
gentlemen; and I will have my two 
coaches,—one lined with velvet, to 
inyself, with four very fair horses, 
and a coach for my women, lined 
with cloth; one laced with sold, the 
Other with scarlett, and laced with 
watched lace and silver, with four 
good horses, 





© Also, I will have two coach- 
don in 1594, bett rT known by the name 
of “rier Spencer :” he died im 1606-10, 


leaving his immense we oom estimated at 
trom 3: 10,0001, to 900,0001, to this daugh- 
ler, 


Letter from Lady Compton to her Flusband. 
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men; one for’ my own coach, the 
other for my women, 

“ Also, at any time when T travel, 
I will be allowed, not only carriages 
aud spare horses for me and iny wo- 
men, but I will have such carriages 
as shal! be fitting for all, orderly ; 
not pestering my things with my 
women’s, nor theirs with chambers 
maids’, or theirs with washmaids’. 

‘ Also, for landresses, when I tra- 
vel, I will have them sent away with 
the carriages, to see all safe; and the 
chambermaids I will have go before 
with the grooms, that the chambers 
may be ready, sweet aud clean. 

“Also, for that it is indecent to 
crowd up myself with my gentleman- 
usher in my coach, I will have hin 
to have a convenient horse, to attend 
me either in city or country; and [ 
must have two footmen: and my de- 
sire is, that you defray all the charges 
for me. 

‘And for myself (besides my 
yearly allowance) I would have 
twenty gowns of apparell: six of 
them excellent good ones; eight of 
them for the country; and six other 
of them very exce Hlent good ones, 

«Also, | would have to put in my 
purse 20001, and 200/. and so you 
tu pay my debts. 

‘Also, [ would have 60002, to 
buy me jewels, and 4000/. to buy 
me a pearl chain. 

““ Now, seeing I have been and 
am so reasonable unto you, I pray 
you do find my children apparel and 
their se hooling ; and all my servants, 
men and women, their wages. 

*‘ Also, I will have all my houses 
furnished, and all my lodging-cham- 
bers to be suited with all such furni- 
ture as is fit; as beds, stools, chairs, 
suitable cushions, carpets, silver 
warming-pans, cupboards of plate, 
fair hangings, and such like. So for 
my drawing chamber in all houses, 


| I wiil have them delicately furnished, 


both with hangings, couch, canopy, 
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glass, chairs, cushions, and all things 
thereunto belonging, 

Also my desire is, that you 
fed pay your debts, build Ashby- 
house, and purchase lands, and lend 
no money Aas vou love God) to the 
lord ch vara verlain,® which would have 
all, perhaps your hie, from you. 

hemember his son, my Lord Wal- 
don, what, entertainment he gave 
me when you were at Tilt-yard. 
you were dead, be said, he would be 
2 husband, a father, a brother, and 
said he would marry me. I protest 
I grieve to see the poor man have so 
little wit and honesty to use his 
frieud so vilely. Also he fed me with 
uutruths concerning the Charter- 
but that is the least, he wish- 
ed me much harm; vou know him. 
Godkeep you and me from him, and 
sucti as he is. 

“ So now that TE have declared to 
you what T would have, and what 
that is | wouid not have, I pray, 
when you be an earl, to allow me 
10004. more than now desired, and 
double attendance. 

“ Your loving wife, 
“ELIZA COMPTON,’ 


~) , 
‘ UVo. 


house: 


Hiarleiun MSS, 
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RAD EFFCCTS OF AMBITION. 


Tothel 
SI, 


AMONGST 


‘dilor of lhe British Lady's Magazine. 


the vices which Cecrade 
mankind, many may be traced to 
the want of a stronger distinction 
between virtues and their extremes, 
Ambition, for instance, if ever re- 
presented as a should cer- 


virtue, 
tainly be newly dressed: at present 


her appeerance is too much that of 


the changing cameleon, as the state 
of our feelings or finances require, 
Tn clildhood’s laughing hours, we 
hear too much in her praise: we are 
taught that her influence places on 








* Thomas Howard, earl of Suffolk, made 
: Jord treasurer in 1614, 
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the head of the warrior his laurelled 
crown, wins for the patriot his coun- 
try’s love, for the philosopher the 
adoration and applause of after ages, 
Our little hearts, in consequence, 
pant to be distinguished; and the 
impression thus early implanted, 
though it may be afterwards regu- 
lated by our circumstances, is scarcely 
ever thoroughly eradicated. Many 
examples of the ill effects of this 
false view of ambition might be 
brought forward; but, as the most 
simple will probably be the most 
striking, I shall select one from the 
humbler walks of life, which I flatter 
myself may hiterest your readers. 

“Effingham was the only son of a 
poor and ignorant man, whose high- 
est wish was to bestow on him : an 
education which would fit him for 
some line of life superior to his own, 
Possessed of a quick lively imagina- 
tion, the boy readily imbibed the 
Wis hes of his father, and soon dis- 
played, even in his boyish plays, a 
spirit of dominion and mastership; 
while the gratified parent, as he 
marked the proud tone of command 
assumed by the little urchin, fondly 
deemed it a natural lottiness of soul, 
forgetting that the idie praises aad 
unguarded wishes, he himself so 
often uttered in his hearing, could 
scarcely fail to implant it. 

A small sum of money, hardly 
earned and carefully hoarded, re- 
moved this rising star to another 
hemisphere; and Effingham, at the 
age of fifteen, became an apprentice 
ina linen-draper's shop, at a small 
town about ten miles from the place 
of his nativity. Frequently during 
his seven probationary years did our 
hero, breaking the tenth command- 
niet, turn a longing eye round the 
precincts of the little shop, and 
breathe an anxious prayer that the 
contents were his own. Fortune, 
who loves to play odd pranks, sud- 
denly and unexpected|y condescended 





to bestow her smiles op him. A 
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tniserly relation, who had long been 
thought not worth a farthing, having 
closed his eyes on this terrestrial 
abode, was found to have bequeathed 
to his nephew some hundreds, which 
for years past had been accumulat- 
ing in the foot of an old stocking. 
No sooner, therefore, was his time 
expired, than an adjacent sign 
proudly exhibited the name of “ El- 
fingham, linen-draper.” His business 
succeeded ; 
him that he might increase his for- 
tune and connexions by marriage, he 
immediately fixed his eye on the 
daughter of an opulent grocer.— 


Cupid, it must be owned, had little | 


to do on either side. The parents 
of the young lady, whose charms 
were truly none of the most cele- 
brated, and whose youth had flown, 
‘nor lefta trace behind,” happy to 
find she would no longer be deemed 
a fixture in the paternal mansion, 
readily siguified their consent; and 
the lady herself, who had already 
heard the malicious sneers of her 
acquamtance, cast a more compla- 
cent look at the glass, and in her 
mind’s eye planved her bridal para- 
phernalia. 

Mrs. E, was what is usually called 
a too sensible woman; by which 
epithet I would have my readers 
understand that, in the hurry of her 
parents to make her elever, they had 
quite forgotten that common sense is 
the only sure foundation for all other 
acquirements, and bad therefore lefi 
that entirely unnoticed. Price, the 
companion of Ignorance, had made 
her secretly hated, though wealth, 
the talisman of power, liad caused 
her to be openly carese!. Hen 
fortune was useful to ber husband ; 
the shop was enlarged; the connexions 
licreased; and years rolling over 
their heads still found them prosper- 
ous, still aspiring, 

Often did Etiingham fix his Yapa- 
cious views on a certain 
funcy if that were acquired be should 
3 





and, as it occurred to | 


sum, and | 
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i'which was now 





| other ‘* thats, 
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desire no more; yet, when that was 
his own, he still thoue litit insutticient 
to answer his purpose, and specu- 
lated tor more. 

Three children blessed their union. 
The two girls were, from their birth, 
destined by their mother to be beau- 
tiful and accomplished. Unfortu- 
nately, Nature seemed determined ta 
cross her views: in spite Of care and 
cosmetics, their faces were plaing 
nor were the masters who attended 
them much more successful m_ their 
endeavours to polish their minds and 
manners. The mother, notwithstand- 
ing, was satisfied; and they were af 
length sent to finish their education 
ina fashionable and extravagant me- 
tropolitan academy. Not less were 
the pains bestowed on the heir of 
Ethagham, who was designed by his 
partial parents to be a gentleman, a 
soldier, anda hero. ‘The most ex- 
pensive schools were sought for, as 
his father constantly assured him 
that he was born to uherit a large 
fortune, and he was determined his 
education should not disgrace it— 
The girls, purse-proud and self- 
recat returned to astonish the 
a by town airs; 

the boy, obstinate and over-bearing, 
procured a commission, and joined 
his re: omment, full ly qualified at leest 
in one art—that of lavishing mo- 
hey. 

Ediingham’s ambition, 
while at rest with ree 
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aren propert ty 
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ard to his ehil- 
(the latter of 
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fixed on other ob- 
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tnense amount), 


Wye 
jects. He now recollected that he 
| teved 
aa 


not only independence, but 
riches: that his dau ahters sight us- 
pire to better society than any the 
village aflorded; that he himself 
should appear to more advantage as 
1 country gentleman than a country 
shopkeep er: that his sou micht gain 
addilional interest from higher Coll 
nexions; with, in short, so many 
” that poor Reason, 
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absolutely overpowered, gave up the 
conflict; and, Ambition being tri- 
umphantly victorious, Eflingham soon 
after resigned his shop. An elegant 
house, in a fashionable vicinity, was 
easily purchased; and, mm return for 
handsome entertainments, cards from 
the numerous neighbours readily 
poured in, Amongst the rest were 
Lord and Lady L—, with Sir Ed- 
ward Westall, a young baronet of 
small fortune aud great celebrity, 
more especially in” the gambling 
world. Efhagham was known to be 
rich; and, as Sir Edward looked for 
little ina wife beyond her fortune, 
his visits were frequent, and his at- 
tentions to the eldest daughter 
marked. ‘There was besides a dou- 


ble motive for this conduct :—accus- | 
him through, but, uttering the bit- 


tomed to constant employment, his 
host’s time hung heavy on his hands, 
and, though by no means addicted | 
to play, even the billiard-table was 
a resource far from despicable, 
first he paid his losses with reluct- 
ance; but, attributing them to the 
superior skill of the baronet, he be- 
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strances were in vain; and, irritated 
by his own immense losses, Effingham 
at length refused to comply. Un- 
able to brook his father’s denial, and 
the contempt he might incur in the 
regiment from more economical 
proceedings, the spirited boy, in a 
moment of anger, threw up his com- 
mission, and returned home. It was 
early in the morning when he ar- 
rived. His father had spent the 
night in gambling, and had returned 
to his own house, nearly stripped 
of all he possessed : the table in 
his study was literally loaded with 
bills, and he was turning them over 
in mute despair, when the door 
opened, and his son stood before 
him. His reasons were soon ex- 
plained; Effingham scarcely heard 


terest curses, he bade him leave his 
house for ever! then, quitting him, 


| hastened to his wife's apartment, 
At | Here new horrors awaited him: his 


| 


daughter, his favourite daughter, 
had eloped with Sir Edward—not 
liis wife, but his mistress. He re- 


came eager to equal him; and, hav- | mained stupified’ with amazement, 


ing once an object in view, he pur- 
sued it with the same avidity which 
ever marked his actions. 

The arrival of wiater summoned 
his fashionable friends to London; 
and Effingham, anxions to maintain 
his newly acquired character of gen- 
dleman, ‘immediately followed. Sir 
Edward’s circle, aware of his cha- 
racter, cajoled him by their notice, 
and a very short time initiated him 
in the set. Mrs. Effneiam also 
seemed unwilling to be behind hand 
with her husband; and the most 
splendid balls, parties, aud routs, 
purchased her admission in the higher 
classes. Nor was it likely that the 
expences at home should be at all 
counteracted by the son abroad: 
every letter he wrote required fresh 


remittances, and, as the difficulty of 


answering them became greater, the 


demands rapidly increased ; 


remon- 





until the report of a pistol recalled 
his scattered senses. Again he rush- 
ed down stairs, and entered his 
study;—on the floor, weltering in 
his blood, lay his darling son! The 
last convulsive gasp had already 
agitated bis bosom; and, equally 
iusensible, the wretched father sunk 
on the breathless body. Medical 
assistance restored him to life, but 
not to reason. Many lingering years 
did he drag on in the sad abode of 
madness; haunted by the wild vi- 
sions of remorse and horror; tor- 
tured by those recollections, which 
not even the most violent paroxysms 
could erase; aud neglected, even in 
his last moments, by those whose 
hands should have ‘smoothed the 
rough path to the grave, and whose 
kindness sliculd have socthed his 
dying arvais: 


li, Y.N. 
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Tre Russtan Prisoner oF War 
AMONG THE Frencu. By Moritz 
Von Kotzebue, Lieutenant on the Ge- 
neral Staff of the Imperial Russtan 
Army, Knight of the Order of St. 
Wladimir. Edited, with the addition 
of a Preface and Postscript, by the 
Author's Father, A. Von Kotzebue. 


Translated from the German. 


FaNTLE son of the celebrated Kotze- 

bue is the Prisoner of War, who, 
in this volume, details the hardships 
of av officer in such a situation, with 


an unaffected air of modesty, but 


with considerable vivacity. We agree 
with M. Kotzebue, who periorins 


the part of editor to his son, that 
“an authentic and artless relation 
of what has actually occurred in 


such a situation, will be received | 


with wr sh ese by a great number 
of readers 
that many of our lair countrywomen 
will be of that number. Tt must be 
remembered, that the writer was in 
the pay of the Russian emperor, and 
that his politics, of course, are those 
of his employer. 
HIS CAPTURE. 

The corps ef Count von W —— nist in 
to which L belonged, had ha before 
Polotzk. On the 10 h of oat (0. S.), 


1812, the advanced euard, under General | 


WiastotF, ocenpier, in position, the Itt! 

town of Belo, about a mile and a ha!t* 
fiom Polotzk. Twas the only officer of 
tce general staff at that time with the 


aivanced evnard, as my brother was sick. | 


About amie and a quarter distamt, on 
our left wing, lav a wood, which it was 
hecessary to recouno.tre, as it exten led 


* In the distances, German miles are 


ala: ay ee id 
aways to be understood, unless some 


¢t 


Culcr Meacupre be expressed, the OF re | ' 
lwhieh, as L afterwards learnt, was medi- 


man mile is equal to about five English 
nuikes.—f’, 


huirisu Lapy’s Mae, No. 15. 





and persuade ourselves 


VI. 
towards Polot K, whi ch the enemy pos: 
sessed. Unfortunately, & learned too 
late that this weed covered a road which 
afhorded an exectiont communication, 
We had been obliged to sustain an 
action, and the whole corps, sui] fatigued, 
was resting. I resoived, thereiore, to 
vo alone into the wood, and explore it as 
fur as L could by myself. LI rode a con- 
siderable wav into tt. As I proceeded, 
I discovered a rretty good road, which, 
the farther lad iat d, still lppeare d to 
become better; and upon winch L could 
discover no recent traces cither of horses’ 
feet or earriave wheels. Emboldened 


1 
i 
V 


| by this last circumstance, moved grada- 


aily eed poor discovered a village, 
[t was situated in a sort of hollow, which 
enabled me easily to survey if. LT could 
see nobody; but Ll was unwilling to re- 


(turn with my purpose unaccomplished, 


l therefore rode straight to the village, 
stopped opposite to the first house ; 
When, after long and loud colling, a pea- 
sant came forth. On asking him whether 
there were any French there, he replied 
that he had seeu none. Indeed, I could 
not but believe the fellow, as he still had 
a wretched coat on his back, and I heard 
veese cackling in the vard—thiangs not 
usually found where the French have 
lialted. Such sounds were then pleasing ; 
for men who durmg long marches have 
passed through only ruined and desolate 
Villages, without perceiving the trace of a 


living being, feel an mdescribable satis- 


faction on hearing eveha doy bark. 

In reply to my qeen, the peasant, 
wmone other things, Informed me that a 
very good road led from the village to 
Polotzk, and communicated, about halt 
a inile tarther on, with the highway, along 
which our army had retired three days 
before, 1 immediately determined on 


| proceeding thither, in order to sketch 


the situation of the road ; intending, on 


| uy return, to make a report to the ge- 
| ueral, and to recommend the occupation 
‘ot the village, ‘This operation appeared 


to ine. in the first place, calculated ty 
protect our lett flank trom a surprise, 


} 


ftated by the enemy; aud secondly, as 
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the village was situated in the rear of the 
enemy's outposts, they might consequently 
have been surronnded tinobserved. Such 
were the fine projects 1 pictured to my- 
self whilst I was drawing, and by which, 
on their accomplishment, I hoped to ob- 
tain credit. 

I had, however, scarcely finished my 
sketch, when about twenty of the ene- 
my’s cavalry suddenly rushed upon me 
from the village. Although I have wit- 
nessed many a hard-fought battle, [must 
confess that terror never so completely 
took possession of me as at that moment. 
I soon, however, perceived that my as- 
sailants were Uhlans; and, from their 
irregular manner of riding, I concluded 
that they were not accompanied by any 
officer. To think of opposing twenty 
Uhlans would have been madness, and 


yet lL was unwilling to surrender myself 


to such a disorderly party: [ therefore 


apurred my horse, and galloped off at | 


full speed. As my pursners rendered my 
return impracticable, I was compelled to 
go directly towards the enemy’s position ; 
I hoped, however, either to escape by 
some half miracle, or at least to reach 
one of the enemy's strong pickets, whose 
officer would protect me from ill treat. 
ment, 

Scarcely had I turned, when the Uh- 
lans fired several shots, one of which 
grazed the belly of my horse, He was 
before much swifter than the Uhlan 
horses, but the irritation of the wound 
increased his speed to such a degiee, 
that I soon left my pursners at a consi- 
derable distance behind me. I had now 
reason to fear that they would put no 
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stance, most alarmed by this rencontre : 
for, in spite of my embroidered uniform 
and beardless chin, there was raised a 
general cry, “ To arms! The Cossacks! 
The Cossacks!” It must indeed have 
appeared probable that I was followed by 
a swarm of Cossacks, and it was impos. 
sible at first to perceive the contrary. 
My horse was seized by the bridle, the 
bayonets were pointed at me, and [I 
stammered out the hard word—* Quar. 
cor” 

The captain who commanded this post 
approached me in a very friendly man- 
ner, and said—* Young gentleman, [ 
feel for your misfortune. But you have 
fallen into the hands of a plain old soldier, 
if that can give you any consolation, [I 
promise you not a hair of your head shall 
be harmed.” 

This unexpected assurance, accompa- 
nied by a shake of the hand, banished all 
apprehension of ill treatment from my 
mind, and I began to reflect more coolly 
on the extent of the misfortune which had 
befallen me, As yet no one had noticed 
my sword; I took it from my side—it 
was one of the most painful moments of 
my life. With difficulty I said to the 
captain, “Sir, Ihave worn it seven years, 
and this is the first time—” Here my 
tongue failed me. ** All who bear arms,” 
replied the good old man, “ are-liable to 
this misfortune ; and to lose your sword 
in this manner is no disgrace. Were it 
in my power, you should still keep it.” 

I wished to thank him, but was unable, 


so deeply did his generous conduct move 
me. I now consider myself fortunate in 


bounds to their rage should they overtake | 


ine, and therefore more earnestiv wished 
to fall into other hands. Had the wood 
not been so thick, I might, perhaps, have 
escaped through it; bet those who have 
seen the close growth of the Russian fo- 
rests, and have observed the manner in 
which all the passages are generally filled 
up with felled trees, well know that they 
are almost as impenetrable as walls, 
Perhaps, had I had time to deliberate, I 
might have abandoned my horse, and en- 


deavoured to have concealed myself 


among the trees, at the risk of starving, 
or being shot by the first man who saw 
me. But the moment on which a man’s 
fate depends is seldom that in which his 
powers of reflection are most vigorous, 
and I tled thus rapidly about a quarter 
of a mile, without perceiving any encmy 
in front of me. At length the wood be- 


having this opportunity of publicly ex- 
pressing my gratitude. He perhaps has 
not forgotten me—I gave him my drawing 


as aimemorial of me.* 


I heard no more of my pursuers, They 


_donbtless returned to the village, when 


they found they had driven me on the 
Bavarian picket. A corporal and two 
privates were ordered to conduct me to 
head-quarters. Tagain shook hands with 
the captain, cast a last sorrowful look on 


/my poor wounded horse, and marched 


ee 
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came more open, the road took a turn, | 


wud in a moment I came plump upon a 
Bavarian picket. It would be difficult 
to say which party was, in the first in- 


off with my escort, 

He who has commanded troops himself 
cannot easily avoid experiencing a pain 
ful feeling on being placed under the 

*Ttisto be regretted that the author 
did not make a memorandum of the name 
of this officer, or at least inscribe it to 
lis memory.-—Thank heaven, it will be 
seen in these pages that the poor pr 
soners often fell in with worthy and ht- 
mane men, but unfortunately their names 
lave very often been forgotten.—A, YON 
KOTZEBUE. 
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eontrol of common soldiers, Whilst I 
walked behind the foremost of my con- 
ductors, with my eves fixed on the 
ground, and often buried in thought, if I 
sometimes deviated a little to one side, I 
immediately heard from behind me the 
harsh cry, “* Keep inthe middle!” The 
words went to my heart. 


HALT IN WILNA, 


On the fourteenth day after our depar- 
ture from Polotzk, we arrived, about five 
in the morning, at the suburb of Wilna: 
here we halted. The soldiers brushed 
themselves up as well as they could ; and 
Pineda, on his part, put on a new wi- 
form, With respect to myself, I had the 
day before washed my only shirt, and had 
slept without it during the night; my 
boots were torn in pieces, and the last 
fragment of a stocking which I possessed 
I had long since thrown away. I had 
now only to console myself with the re- 
flection, that the ancient Roman heroes 
also appeared in processions with naked 
feet. 

The prisoners were drawn up in rank 
and file. There were now only twenty- 
four, and of course more than thirty were 
missing. Pineda reminded me to testify 
for him, that the detachment had been 
left entirely without provisions, and that, 
notwithstanding we had marched ninety 
wersts in fourteen days. I repeated my 
pledge, and marched at the head of the 
prisoners. The people who crowded 
round us must have supposed that we 
were a very daring set, as we were 
scarcely more numerous than our escort. 

A painful feeling must be experienced 
in such an exhibition. At best we could 
only move with our eves almost always 
cast on the ground, while exposed to the 


jeers of the rabble, and even to acts of 


rudeness on the part of many persons 
who wore a respectable appearance ; 
still, however, we were consoled by the 
commiserating looks of some. The num- 
ber of the last description of persons 
was, however, very small ; and when we 
were drawn up in the square in front of 
the town-house, where we had to wait an 
hour for Pineda, who was making his 
report, thousands crowded to look at us ; 
and, though treated by many with deri- 
sion, not one came to ofler the poor 
starving wretches a morsel of bread, 
How ditierent did we find itin Germany! 
Some of the Poles were so shamelessly 
offensive, that our guards were obliged 
to drive them back with the butt-ends of 
their muskets. But even the principal 
Poles would submit to any treatment 
from a French soldier. 

Several traits of inveterate national 
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hatred, which the Poles during this try- 
ing hour displayed, came under my ob- 
servation. QOne has fixed itself in my 
memory, which, though perhaps the most 
trifling, was rendered remarkable by its 
proceeding from an officer, a class of 
men in Poland who are accustomed to 
boast of their superior education, As 
one was commiserating me on account of 
the distressed state of my feet, another 
called out to him, “ What! do you pity 
a Russian? Do you believe he ever 
wore better boots in his life ?”—“ Bravo !” 
exclaimed the mob, and the heartless 
Witling seemed proud of his vulgarity. 

Pineda came at last; and the honest 
fellow had, through repeated solicita- 
tions, obtained leave from the command- 
ant for me to live in the same quarters 
with him. This was a great favour, as it 
saved me from being confined in the 
church, where I must, like others, have 
fed on bread and water, and slept on 
dirty straw, 

Our quarters were in an obscure 
street; where, however, an old motkerly 
landlady received us very kindly, and 
supplied us abundantly, upon being in- 
formed that the Russians had been every 
where beaten, She gave, however, a 
less friendly reception to ber husband; 
with whom, on his arriving in a drunken 
State soon after us, she engaged in a war 
of fisty-cuffs, which was sustained with 
great disadvantage on his part, until, 
through our mediation, a peace was con- 
cluded. 

Neither the commandant, General Jo- 
mini, nor the governor, Count Hagen- 
dorp, desired to see me, as Pineda had 
passed his word for me; and I enjoyed 
the perfect freedom of the town. At 
first, L was almost always accompanied 
by Pineda; afterwards I walked about 
alone, as Pineda had tound companions, 
by whom my presence was perhaps 


} thought superfluous, Our first meeting 


for the day was often at bed-time. 

My greatest want was now supplied 
by a generous stranger, a M. Auderson, 
Who himself did not appear to possess 
much supertluty. He saw me passing in 
the street, and, observing the distiessead 
state of my dress, sought out my quar- 
ters, and with much delicacy offered me 
a couple of shirts. He afterwards intro- 
duced me to his wife, and I was invited 
to visit them in the eveuings. 


HALT IN BERLIN. 

After passing through several fine 
streets, we reached the town-house. 
Whi'st we were allengaved in receiv ing 
our quarter billets, a man of most re- 
spectable appearance entered quite out 
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of breath, and called me loudly by my 
name. ‘This was the Maestro di Capella 
Weber, an old friend of my father. Hav- 
ing accidentally heard that several Rus- 
sian prisoners were expected at Berlin, 
and among them one named Kotzebue, 
be was overjoyed at being able to re- 
lieve the musfortane of his friend's son. 
He immediately requested that my quar- 
teriiz billet might be directed to lim, 
conducted me to his elegant house, and 
introduced me to his amiable wite. I 
thought myself in Abraham's bosom 
whilst i remained with this exceilent fa- 
mily, whose Kind treatment I must ever 
recollect with the warmest gratitude. 
Unfortunately, the commandant would 
only sufter us to make a halt of two days, 
a period mech too short for taking even 
a superficial view of sucha place as Ber- 
ho; bat the worthy Weber spared no 


pains in showing me all that was curious | 


aud interesting in that superb city. 

T was struck with admiration on view. 
ing the royal palace, and experienced a 
sensation of sorrow on entering the ¢a- 
binet of the late excellent and celebrated 
queen, in which every thing remains un- 
touched since her death: evey the pen 
with which she last wrote is still pre- 
served. Near her writing-table stands 
that of the king, who had only to turn his 
head in order to see his beloved consort. 
An emotion of melanchely seized me 
whilst I beheld these sacred relics of 
conjugal tenderness, such as is rarely to 
he met with even in common life, st:il 
less among princes! In one of the cham- 
bers, a celebrated young artist was em- 
ployed in painting a full length portrait 
of the queen. The king daily visited 
this artist, to observe the progress of his 
work, and to assist him in perfecting the 
likeness by his recollection of the ori- 
ginal, 

On my return home, I was agreeably 
surprised at meeting with Colonel Von 
Valentini (now promoted to the rank of 
general), who had formerly served in the 
Russian geveial staff with distinguished 


hunour. Since the alliance ot Prussia 











with France he had returned to the ser- | 


vice of his native country: notwithstand- 
ing this, he was still strongiy attached to 
Russia, and had visiied the prisoners in 


their quarters for the purpose of consol- | 


ing and assisting them. He likewise 
made a collection among the principal 
families in Berlin, which tor alone time 
secured the unfortunate captives against 
want. 


had arrived at a very advanced age, she 
still preserved the most sprightly and 
agreeable manners. I must confess that 
ny worn-out uniforms, and the general 
shabbiness of my appearance, made me 
feel rather awkward in such company, 
and more particularly on the unexpected 
entrance of the little Princess Louisa. I 
was presented to her, and the compas. 
sionate looks of this angel drew tears 
from my eyes. But my confusion was 
still greater when the king himself ap. 
peared. However, his condescension and 
frankness soon enabled me to recover 
myself. Tle disclosed an annable trait in 
his character; for, as we all contmued 
standing, he, out of respect to the coun. 
tess’s age, requested her to sit down, and 
when she hesitated to do so, he himself 
led her to a sofa. The conversation 
turned on the war; the burning of Mos. 
cow, which appeared deeply to atlect 
his majesty ; and the operations of Count 
Wittgenstein, I related all I knew, and 
the king honoured what I said with the 
greatest attention. His majesty made 
many kind inquiries respecting the situ- 
ation of my father, called him an inex- 
haustible poet, and mentioned that he 
had just published a new piece. On 
leaving the room, he said, “ I hope you 
will pay a visit to our theatre.” 

A short time after lis departure, one 
of his aides-de-camp appeared, and deli- 
vered to me a very valuable present 
from his majesty, which he said the king 
requested L would accept, as I was far 
from home, and deprived of all oppor- 
tunity of receiving assistance from my 
friends. I was moved to the heart. ‘The 
Countess Voss, by her kind attentions, 
detained me with her halfan hour longer, 
during which time we vied with each 
other in praising the king. The per- 
formance of this duty, in some degree, 
relieved my overloaded heart, and I lett 
the castle penetrated with gratitude and 
admiration. The good Weber, who 
adored the king, was as much overjoyed 
as L could be. After I had repeated to 
him ten times over every word which the 
king had uttered, he sprang from his seat 
overcome with delight, and exclaimed, 
‘Is not our king an angel?” to whieh I 


/ with all my heart assented. 


in the evening, Colonel Valentini ac- 
companied me to the theatre, with which 


'T was the more dehghted, (both with 


On the second day of my halt in Ber- | 


lin, I was mvited to visit the Countess 
Voss, governess to the vounger branches 


ef the royal family. Though this lady 


| party in the pit. 


respect to the house and the periorme- 
ance,)as it formed a contrast to the mt 
scrable German theatre at Petessburghy, 
and as the king himself was present, 
The French military formed a strong 
On my yeturn heme, I 
learnt with regret, from my iricnd Huye, 










































































that we were to quit Berlin on the fol- 
lowing morning. A short time before 
my departure, the celebrated physician 
Hufeland honoured me with a visit. My 
father and he had known each other from 
their childhood, and he seized this oppor- 
tunity to prove how deeply he deplored 
the misfortune which had befallen the 
son of his friend. 

The good Weber accompanied me to 
the house of the commandant, where, 
after [had once more endeavoured to 
express my gratitude for his kindness, I 
mounted my carriage, and set out with 
the other prisoners. We departed from 
Berlin with heavy hearts; for we had all 
experienced most hospitable treatment 
from our hosts, from whom some of the 
prisoners had even received handsome 
) presents.— Heaven bless the good people 
of Berlin! 








WEIMAR. 

I arrived at Weimar in two hours. 
My grandmother, who was seated in hei 
arm-chair reading, let the book drop 
from her hands on the unexpected en- 
trance of her grandson. I immediately 
paid a visit to the French envoy, M. de 
st. Aignon, who received me very po- 
litely, and promised to be answerable for 
’ my remaining in Weimar as long as I 

pleased. I ventured to observe that I 
could only, with propriety, obtain that 
permission from the commandant at Er- 
furt, under whose charge I then was. 
M. de St. Aignon said, that I was a good 
soldier tor this strict observance of dis- 
cipline, and promised that he would in- 
stantly write to Erfurt. 

As I was tree trom all restriction dur- 


y ing this visit to Weimar, [ had frequently 
the honour of being invited to the court, 


where not only the grand princess, but 
the duke and his ainiable consort over- 
whelmed me with favours. Ll was so 
happy whilst I remained at Weimar, that 
Lsometimes forgot IT no longer wore a 
sword, Unfortunately, I conld not re- 
main there longer than five days, 

Such a degree of cold as that which 
was experienced in the beginning of De- 
cember, had never betore been known at 
Weimar. One day the report spread 
that Bonaparte had passed in great haste 
through the town. It was al-o whispered 
that tue French army had been com- 
pictely routed. I dined on the same day 
at the court, and, when the august per- 
sonages entered the saloon, it was easy 
to read joy on every countenance ; but 
no public expression of congratulation 
took place, as the French envoy was pre- 
sent. ‘The anxious and melancholy au 





eullrast to the Lappy looks of the rest of 








Weimar. 





of M.de St. Aignon formed a striking | 


bom the prescribed route, 
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the company. TIT had the honour of be- 
ing the first to whom the princess spoke 
as she passed to her place ; and she said 
only these few but important words, 
‘* He passed through here last night—ous 
country is delivered!” She then turned 
to others, and communicated to them the 
same pleasing intelligence. Nothing was 
said on the subject at table, but the 
happy looks of the Germans betrayed 
what was passing in their hearts. After 
dinner, the French envoy, who entered 
into conversation with me, confirmed the 
report of Napoleon having passed through 
Weimar durmg the night; and lamented 
that, in consequence of this change of 
circumstances, he could vot keep his 
promise with me. He, therefore, re- 
quested me to proceed forward that day 
if possible, or at the latest next morning, 
This was a great disappointment to me, 
for I had formed the hope of stopping in 
Weimar until the Cossacks arrived. M, 
St. Aignon, however, jastly merited the 
sincere thanks which 1 did not fail to re- 
turn for his civilhty. His conduct had 
indeed procured him general respect in 
Weimar. 

At the farewell audience, which the 
grand princess was pleased to grant mé 
that evening, she related to me several 
particulars of the total overthrow of the 
French. As she was about to withdraw, 
she said, “ Carry to your unfortunate 
comrades the joytul news of the deliver- 
ance of their conntry—that thought will 
aniunate all of them.” 

The words of this angelic princess so 
powerfully moved me, that I stopped for 
some time in the andience-chamber after 
she was gone, in order to conceal my 
emotion from the attendants whom I had 
to pass. Bat why was I ashamed of my 
tears? I shied none when, after the bate 
tle of Friedland, splinters of bone were 
every forunght taken out of my shattered 
arm; but thry noble generosity and kind- 
ness towards an unfortunate youth pe- 
netrated to the mmost recesses of my 
heart. 

Having received my grandmother’s 
blessing, JF lett Weimar, overwhelmed 
with revret at being obliged to depart, 
The commandant at Erfurt gave me a 
very lavomable reception. He inquired 
after the health of my grandmother, in- 
formed me that the envoy had written to 
lim respecting me, and that consequently 
my having remamed beyond the time 
allowed was immaterial. He then gave 
me a marching billet, and permitted me 
to travel without an escort, but L had 
o give my parole of honour that I would 
eo cirectly to Mentz, without deviating 
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J proceeded on my journey, not as a pri- 
soner, but as if I had been a private 
gentleman travelling for his pleasure. 


ANECDOTE OF BONAPARTE, 

In passing through Gotha, I was en- 
tertained in a most friendly manner by 
Herr Schenk and his lady, to whom I 
brought letters from Weimar. In the 
inn at which I stopped at Eisenach, I 
heard some warm conversation and ar- 
gument about Napoleon’s flight, and I 
was sorry to observe that he still had 
many partizans there. I had a letter to 
the post-mistress, a handsome young wo- 
mian, born in Weimar. She told me, that 
as she was quietly knitting ou the even- 
ing before, a man entered, wrapped up 
in a large pelisse. He laconically wished 
her a good evening, and proceeded to 
warm his hands at the stove. Such visits 
were common, and she, at first, took no 
particular notice of him. He soon be- 
gan, however, to make inquiries respect- 
ing the damage which had some time 
before been done by the blowing-up of 
an ammunition-waggon, and asked whe- 
ther those who suftered by the accident 
had received the money whichthe French 
emperor ordered to be distributed among 
theme She related what she 
the affair, He asked her whether she 
knew the emperor? She answered, she 
had only seen him transitorily, ‘ Do 
you wish to see him: '—* O yes!” He 
then threw back his pelisse, with the 
cape of which his face was partly cover- 
ed, and said, “ You see him now.” The 
curprise of the post-mistress may be 
easily conjectured. She otlered him some 
refreshment, which he declined. Mean- 
while there was a loud noise at the door, 
where Caulincourt was caning the posti- 
hous for delaying to put to the horses, 
These gentlemen were on the point of 


returning hin lke for like, when the | 


post-muster, who recognised the Duke of 
Vicenza, ran to his assistance. 
ing through the office he found the em- 
peror paying compliments to his wife, and 
dissauding her trom going to see what 
the noise wasabout, He went, however, 
to the door limscif, put an end to the 
uproar, and then proceeded farther on 
his journey, after very politely taking 
leave of the post-master and post-mis- 
tress. It was reported at Eisenach, that 
he made the latter a prescut of a valuable 
yilig. 
ARRIVAL AT PARIS. 

We passed through Villers-Cotterets 
and Nanteuil, and arrived at Paris, on 
the 14th of August, at eight o'clock im 
tie evening. We immediately proceeded 


to the house of M, Berthole, near the | 
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Rue Notre Dame des Champs, where the 
whole family joyfully received their long 
looked-for relation. I was introduced as 
an intimate friend of M. Letierce, and 
experienced a kind reception. M. Ber- 
thole, though pretty far advanced in life, 
possesyed a most cheerful disposition ; 
and his wife was a lively, agreeable wo- 
man. His family consisted of two hand- 
some daughters and a son. He was rich, 
kept an elegant house with a spacious 
garden, wanted for nothing ; but, on ac- 
count of his principles, had but a small 
circle of acquaintances. My real name 
was made known to this amiable family, 
but all were requested to call me Mon- 
sieur Dulon. 


EMPRESS OF FRANCE AND KING OP 
ROME. 


Next morning we repaired to the Tuil- 
leries, where an immense concourse of 
people had assembled. It was undere 
stood that the empress would, that day, 
attend mass in the church of Notre Dame, 
Every one thronged to the court-yard, to 
get a sight of her; and it was easy to 
read in their eyes the events which were 
passing with the army ; for, though the 
newspapers were for the most part silent, 
some ventured to hint that the Russians 
had broken the armistice. ‘The empress 
at last appeared : her air was melancholy 
and downeast, anda gentle bow of the 
head was the only return she made to the 
warm acclamations with which she was 
greeted, This excited a disagreeable 
sensation among the people, and led them 
to suspect that all was not right. The 
crowd then hastened to the garden, and 
appeared to forget the sorrowful looks of 
the empress, whilst they gazed at the 
little King of Rome. He was riding on 
the terrace ina carriage drawn by two 
goats, and kissed his hands to the popu- 
lace ashe drove along. His little aid- 


'de-camp followed him, dressed in @ 
In pass- | 


hussar uniform. The king is a pretty 
little boy, with fair hair, and a pair of 
large blue eyes. 

His majesty was, however, soon des 
serted by the people, who hasteued to 
witness the ascension of an air-balloon in 
the Champs Elysées. ‘To our astonish- 
ment we beheld in the car of this balloon 
a beautiful little child, who was sobbing 
most bitterly; for, though the balloon 
was confined by ropes, yet the roughness 
of the wind caused it to vibrate back- 
wards and forwards with considerable 
velocity. The father of the child free 
quently took him from his seat, and en- 
deavaured to console him ; but, whenever 
the balloon began to ascend, the child 
resumed bis sobbing, for the aerial mae 
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elrine continued to swing with great 
violence, notwithstanding that the ropes 
were very firmly secured. ‘There was, 
it is true, no chance whatever of the 
child falling out of the car; bat he ap- 
eared to suffer the greatest alarm, and 
the people exclaimed, “Take the child 
out! Let the unnatural father himself 
ascend in the balloon!” ‘This was not, 
however, attended to, and a strong guard 
prevented the people from putting their 
wishes into execution, 

The man wished to make the balloon 
ascend by ropes to the balcony of the 
empress, to whom the child was to pre- 
senta poem. For this purpose it wa; to 
pass over the Place de la Revolution, and 
then enter the Tuilleries. ‘The wind had 
by this time increased in violence, and 
the balloon was driven from one side to 
the other in a dreadfal manner. ‘The 
poor child, whom terror had rendered 
almost senseless, stretched forth its hand 
to the spectators ; its voice was no lon- 
ger audible. I was so enraged, that I 
could have strangled the father. Many 
of the spectators felt as I did, but others 
regarded it asa good joke, and langhed 
heartily. The father was, however, de- 
servedly rewarded for his harbarous 
speculation: after having waited in vain 
for a considerable time in the Tuilleries, 
a servant of the palace came out to in- 
form him that the empress had unexpect- 
edly set out for St. Cloud. The man 
stood murmuring at his disap pointment, 
but the spectators called out, “ Qui pre- 
sidera donc a la joute ?—'Then who will 
preside at the tournament?”°—This, it 
was remarked, was tlie first time she bad 
ever been absent on such an occasion, 
and her withdrawing appeared to be 
considered by many a mark of neglect 
towards the people ; but politicians sus- 
pected the loss of a battle. 


i 


Tue Srory or Rimint, a Poem; by 
Leigh Hunt. 


THe story of Rimini forms an epi- 


sode inthe celebrated “ Luferno” of 


Dante; but Ltalian historians relate 
it as matter of fact.—The Duke 
Guido Novelle da Polenta, of Ra- 
venna, having contracted his daugh- 
ter Francesea, im marriage to the 
Prince Giovanni of Rimini, it is 
arranged that Paulo, the beotine o! 
that prince, shall repair to Ml he court 
of the dake as th le proxy of Giovanni, 
and conduct the bride “4 Bimini 











































The Story of Rimini, a Poem; by Leigh Hunt. 239 


The princess, deluded into a belief 
that her future husband is approach- 
ing the palace of her father, becomes 
an anxious spectator of the grand 
procession which ushers into Ra- 
venna, not Giovanni, but his brother 
Paulo; - and, at first sight, the proxy 
of the bridegroom and the bride- 
elect are smitten with a mutual pas- 
sion. Obedience to the mandates 
of her sire, however, renders Fran- 
cesca the bride of Giovanni; and 
Paulo, for a time, sustains triumph- 
antly the struggle of love with ho 
nour: until at length, in an evil 
hour, passion predominates, and ruin 
follows. 

From this brief outline it will be 
perceived that the “ Story of Rimini” 
isa picture of guilty te ‘nderness and 
penitential woe. Sach is the subject 
which the poet has selected for the 
exercise of his powers: and in our opi- 
nion, he could not have set himself 
a task of greater dijliculty and deli- 
cacy to execute, than to pourtray 
the progress of such a fatal passion 
with the truth which is due to na- 
ture, and the moral justice which 
the laws of society demand. It is 
by no means in the spirit of flattery 
that we pronounce our judgment on 
this performance; but we are abso- 
lutely constrained to applaud the 
execution of a master, though we 


have some repugnance to approve 





the subject which calls forth his 
powers. ‘These powers every reader 
of taste and feeling will be com- 
pelled to own, are indeed of the ve ry 
lirst order; for their influence on the 
imagination and the heart is not 
surpassed by those of any living 
poet ! In his descriptions of inani- 
mate nature, as well as in his delt- 
peation of human passions, the author 
of © Rimi” is at once orieinal and 
correct: neither his seenes vor his 
haracters can be imistaken for copies 
of former artists, bat are evident thy 
uew creations of mind, bearmg the 
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J proceeded on my journey, not as a pri- 
soner, but as if I had been a private 
gentleman travelling for his pleasure. 


ANECDOTE OF BONAPARTE, 

In passing through Gotha, I was en- 
tertained in a most friendly manner by 
Herr Schenk and his lady, to whom I 
brought letters from Weimar. In the 
inn at which I stopped at Eisenach, I 
heard some warm conversation and ar- 
gument about Napoleon’s flight, and I 
was sorry to observe that he still had 
many partizans there. I had a letter to 
the post-mistress, a handsome young wo- 
nian, born in Weimar. She told me, that 
as she was quietly knitting on the even- 
ing before, a man entered, wrapped up 
in a large pelisse. He laconically wished 
her a good evening, and proceeded to 
warm his hands at the stove. Such visits 
were common, and she, at first, took no 
particular notice of him. He soon be- 
gan, however, to make inquiries respect- 
ing the damage which had some time 
before been done by the blowing-up of 
an ammunition-waggon, and asked whe- 
ther those who suffered by the accident 
had received the money whichthe French 
emperor ordered to be distributed among 
them? She related what she knew of 
the affair, He asked her whether she 
knew the emperor? She answered, she 
had only seen him transitorily. ‘ Do 
you wish to see him; '’—“ O yes!” He 
then threw back his pelisse, with the 
cape of which his face was partly cover- 
ed, and said, “ You see him now.” The 
eurprise of the post-mistress may be 
easily conjectured. She otlered him some 
refreshment, whichhe declined. Mean- 
while there was a loud noise at the door, 
where Caulincourt was caning the posti- 
lions for delaying to put to the horses, 





These gentlemen were on the point of 
returning him lke for like, when the | 
post-master, who recognised the Duke of | 
Vicenza, ran to his assistance. In pass- 
ing through the office he found the em- | 
peror paying compliments to his wife, and 
dissauding her from going to see what 
the noise wasabout. He went, however, 
to the door himself, put an end to the 
uproar, and then proceeded farther on 
his joumney, atter very politely taking 
leave of the post-master and post-mis- 
tress. It was reported at Eisenach, that 
he made the latter a present of a valuable 
ring. 
ARRIVAL AT PARIS. 

We passed through Villers-Cotterets 
and Nanteuil, and arrived at Paris, on 
the 14th of August, at eight o'clock in 
tie evening. We immediately proceeded 
to the house of M, Beridole, near the | 








Rue Notre Dame des Champs, where the 
whole family joyfully received their long 
looked-for relation. I was introduced as 
an intimate friend of M. Letierce, and 
experienced a kind reception. M. Ber- 
thole, though pretty far advanced in life, 
possesged a most cheerful disposition ; 
and his wife was a lively, agreeable wo- 
man. His family consisted of two hand- 
some danghters and a son. He was rich, 
kept an elegant house with a spacious 
garden, wanted for nothing ; but, on ac- 
count of his principles, had but a small 
circle of acquaintances. My real name 
was made known to this amiable family, 
but all were requested to call me Mon- 
sieur Dulon. 


EMPRESS OF FRANCE AND KING OP 
ROME. 

Next morning we repaired to the Tuil- 
leries, where an immense concourse of 
people had assembled. It was undere 
stood that the empress would, that day, 
attend mass in the church of Notre Dame, 
Every one thronged to the ecourt-yard, to 
get a sight of her; and it was easy to 
read in their eyes the events which were 
passing with the army ; for, though the 
newspapers were for the most part silent, 
some ventured fo hint that the Russians 
had broken the armistice. ‘The empress 
at last appeared : her air was melancholy 
and downeast, and a gentle bow of the 
head was the only return she made to the 
warm acclamations with which she was 
greeted, This excited a disagreeable 
sensation among the people, and led them 
to suspect that all was not right. The 
crowd then hastened to the garden, and 
appeared to torget the sorrowful looks of 
the empress, whilst they gazed at the 
little King of Rome. He was riding on 
the terrace in a carriage drawn by two 
goats, and kissed his hands to the popu- 
lace as he drove along. His little aid- 


'de-camp followed him, dressed in a 


hussar uniform. The king is a pretty 
little boy, with fair hair, and a pair of 
large blue eyes. 

His majesty was, however, soon des 
serted by the people, who hasteued to 
witness the ascension of an air-balloon in 
the Champs Elysées. ‘To our astonish- 
ment we beheld in the car of this balloon 
a beautiful little child, who was sobbing 
most bitterly; for, though the balloon 
was confined by ropes, yet the roughness 
of the wind caused it to vibrate back- 
wards and forwards with considerable 
velocity. The father of the child free 
quently took him from his seat, and en- 
deavaured to console him ; but, whenever 
the balloon began to ascend, the child 
resumed Lis sobbing, for the aerial maa 
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thine continued to swing with great 
violence, notwithstanding that the ropes 
were very firmly secured. ‘There was, 
it is true, no chance whatever of the 
child falling out of the car; but he ap- 

eared to suffer the greatest alarm, and 
thie people exclaimed, “Take the child 
out! Let the unnatural father himself 
ascend in the balloon!” This was not, 
however, attended to, and a strong guard 
prevented the people from putting their 
wishes into execution. 

The man wished to make the balloon 
ascend by ropes to the balcony of the 
empress, to whom the child was to pre- 
senta poem, For this purpose it was to 
pass over the Place de la Revolution, and 
then enter the Tuilleries. ‘The wind had 
by this time increased in violence, and 
the balloon was driven from one side to 
the other in a dreadful manner. ‘The 
poor child, whom terror had rendered 
almost senseless, stretched forth its hand 
to the spectators ; its voice was no lon- 
ger audible. I was so enraged, that I 
could have strangled the father. Many 
of the spectators felt as I did, but others 
regarded it asa good joke, and langhed 
heartily. The father was, however, de- 
servedly rewarded for his barbarous 
speculation: after having waited in vain 
tor a considerable time in the Tuilleries, 
a servant of the palace came out to in- 
form him that the empress had unexpect- 
edly set out for St. Clond. The man 
stood murmuring at his disappointment, 
but the spectators called out, “ Qui pre- 
sidera done a la joute?—Then who will 
preside at the tournament?”—This, it 
was remarked, was the first time she bad 
ever been absent on such an occasion, 
and her withdrawing appeared to be 
considered by many a mark of neglect 
towards the people ; but politicians sus- 
pected the loss of a battle. 
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THe Story of Rimint, a Poem; bs 
Leigh Hunt. 


THE story of Rimini forms an epi- 


sode inthe celebrated “ luferno” of 


Dante; but Italian historians relate 
it as matter of fact.—The Duke 
Guido Novelle da Polenta, of Ra- 
venna, having contracted his daugh- 
ter Francesca, m marriage to the 
Prince Giovanni of Rimini, it is 
arranged that Paulo, the brother ot 
that prince, shall repair to the court 
of the dake as the proxy of Giovanni, 


and conduct the bride to Rimiuui, 
















































The Story of Rimini, a Poem; by Leigh Hunt. 239 


The princess, deluded into a belief 
that her future husband is approach- 
ing the palace of her father, becomes 
an anxious spectator of the grand 
procession which ushers into Ra- 
venna, not Giovanni, but his brother 
Paulo; and, at first sight, the proxy 
of the bridegroom and the brides 
elect are sinitten with a mutual pas- 
sion. Obedience to the mandates 
of her sire, however, renders Fran- 
cesca the bride of Giovanni; and 
Paulo, for a time, sustains triumph- 
antly the struggle of love with hoe 
nour: until at length, in an evil 
hour, passion predominates, and ruin 
follows. 

From this brief outline it will be 
perceived that the ‘ Story of Rimini” 
is a picture of guilty tenderness and 
penitential woe. Sach is the subject 
which the poet has selected for the 
exercise of his powers: and in our opi- 
nion, he could not have set himself 
a task of greater dilliculty and deli- 
cacy to execute, than to pourtray 
the progress of such a fatal passion 
with the truth which is due to na- 
ture, and the moral justice which 
the laws of society demand. It is 
by no means in the spirit of flattery 
that we pronounce our judgment on 
this performance; but we are abso- 
lutely constrained to applaud the 


}execution of a master, though we 





have some repugnance to approve 
the subject which calls forth his 
powers. ‘These powers every reader 
of taste and feeling will be com- 
pelled to own, are indeed of the very 
lirst order; for their influence on the 
inagination and the heart is not 
surpassed by those of any living 
poet! In his descriptions of inani- 
mate nature, as well as in his deli- 
veation of human passions, the author 
of “ Rimi” is at once original and 
correct: neither his scenes nor his 
characters ean be mistaken for comes 
of former artists, but are evidently 
uew creations of mind, bearmg the 
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A PROCPSSION. 


And now the Princess, pale and with 
fixed eye, 

Perceives the last of those precursors 
nigh, 

Each rank uncovering, as they pass in 
state, 

Both to the courtly fountain and the gate. 

And then a second interval suceecds 

Of stately length, and then a troop of 
steeds 

Milkwhite and unattired, Arabian bred, 

Each by a blooming boy lightsomely led: 

In every limb is seen their faultless race, 

A fire well tempered, and a free lett 
grace : 

Slender their spotless shapes, and meet 
the sight 

With freshness, after all those colours 
bright : 

And, as with quoit-like drop their steps 
they bear, 

They lend their streaming tails to the 
fond air. 

These for a princely present are divined, 

And shew the giver is not far behind. 

The talk increases now, and now advance, 

Space after space, with many a sprightly 
prance, 

The pages of the court, in rows of three ; 

Of white and crimson is their livery, 

Space after space,—and yet the attend- 
ants come,-— 

And deeper goes about the impatient 
hum— 

Ah—yes-—no—’tis not he—but ’tis the 
squires 

Who go before him when his pomp re- 
quires ; 

And now his huntsman shews the lessen- 
ing train, 

Now the squire-carver, and the chamber- 


lain,— 

And now his banner comes, aud now his 
shield, 

Borne by the squire that waits him to the 
field, 


And then an interval, 

A pin-drop 
place : 

The princess, trom a distance, scarcely 


a lordly space ;— 
silence strikes o’er all the 


huows 
Which way to look; her colour comes 
aud goes; 


And, with an impnuise and affection free, 
She lass her hand upon her father’s knee, 
Wo lookstupou her with a laboured simile, 
Gathering it up own the while; 
When some oue’s voice, as it it knew not 
liow 
To check itsell, exclaims, “ the prince 
how- 
Andou a mi !i-w! 
a glorious lure er 


into his 


now ' 
te courser, like the air, 


mes iubly lic square ; 
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Up, with a burst of thunder, goes thé 
shout, 

And rolls the trembling walls and peo- 
pled roofs about. 


Never was nobler finish of fine sight ; 

Twas like the coming of a shape of light; 

And every lovely gazer, with a start, 

Felt the quick pleasure smite across her 
heart :— 

The princess, who at first could scarcely 
see, 

Tho’ looking still that way from dignity, 

Gathers new courage as the praise goes 
rovund, . 

And bends her eyes to learn what they 
have found. 

And see,—his horse obeys the check un- 
seen ; 

And with an air ’twixt ardent and serene, 

Letting a fail of curls about his brow, 

He takes his cap off with a gallant bow; 

Then for another and a deafening shout ; 

And scarfs are waved, and flowers come 
fluttering out; 

And, shaken by the noise, the reeling air 

Sweeps with a giddy whirl among the 
fair, 

And whisks their garments, and their 
shining hair, 


With busy interchange of wonder glows 

The crowd, and loves his brilliance as he 
goes, — 

The golden-fretted cap, the downward 
feather,— 

The crimson vest fitting with pearls to 
gether, — 

The rest in snowy white from the mid 
thigh ; 

These catch the extrinsic and the com- 
mon eye: 

But on his shape the gentler sight at- 
tends, 

Moves as he passes,—as he bends lim, 
bends,— 

Watches his air, his gesture, and his face, 

And thinks it never saw such mauly grace; 

So tine are his bare throat, and curls of 
black,— 

So lightsomely dropt in, his lordly back,— 

His thigh so fitted for the tilt or dance, 

So heaped with strength, and turned with 
elegance ; 

But, above all, so meaning is his look, 

Full, and as readable as open book ; 

\ud so much easy dignity there lies 

fa the frank litting of his cordial eyes. 


AN EVENING LANDSCAPE, 
[t was a lovely evening, fit to close 
\ lovely day, and brilliant in repose. 
Warm, but not dim, a glow was in the 
ar: 
~— 


Phe softened breeze came smoothing 
here and there: 
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And every tree, in passing, one by one, 

Gicamed out with twinkles of the golden 
Sub: 

For leaty was the road, with tall array, 

On cither side, of mulberry and bay, 

And distant snatches of blue hills be- 
tween; 

And there the alder was with its bright 
green, 

And the broad chesnut, and the poplar’s 
shoot, 

That like a feather waves from head to 
fuot, 

With, ever and anon, majestic pines ; 

And still from tree to tree the early vines 

Hung garlanding the way in amber lines. 

A heavy spot the forest looks at first, 

‘To one grim shade condemned, and 
sandy thirst, 

Or only chequered, here and there, with 
bushes 

Dusty and sharp, or plashy pools with 
rushes, 

Abcut whose sides the swarming insects 
fry, 

Opening with noisome din, as they go by. 

But entering more and more, they quit 
the sand 

At once, and strike upon a grassy land, 

Irom which the trees, as from a carpet, 
rise 

In knolls and clumps, with rich varieties. 

A moment's trouble find the knights to 
rein 

Their horses in, which, feeling turf again, 

Tirill, and curvet, and long to be at large 

To scour the space and give the winds a 
charge, 

Or pulling tight the bridles, as they pass, 

Dip their warm mouths into the freshen- 
ing grass, 

But soon in easy rank, from glade to 
glade, 

Proceed they, coasting underneath the 
shade ; 

Some baring to the cool the'r placid brows, 

Some looking upward thro’ the glimmer- 
ing boughs, 

Or peering grave thro’ inward opening 
places, 

And half prepared for glimpse of sha- 
dowy faces, 

Various the trees and passing foliage 
here ; 

Wild pear, and oak, and dusky juniper ; 

With briony between in trails of white, 

Aud ivy, and the suckle’s streaky light, 

Aud moss, warm gleaming with a sudden 
mark, 

Like flings of sunshine left upon the bark, 

Aud stil the pine, long-haired, and dark, 
and tall, 

[no lordly right, predominant o’er all. 

Bririsn Lapy's Mac. No. 16, 
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Mach they admire that old religions tree 

Which shaft above the rest up-shooting 
free, 

And shaking, when its dark locks feel 
the wind, 

[ts wealthy fruit with rough Mosaic rind. 

At noisy intervals, the living cloud 

Of eawing rooks breaks o’er them, ga- 
thering loud 

Like a wild people at a stranger's Com- 


Ine > 
Then hushing paths succeed, with insects 
humming, 
Or ring-dove, that repeats his pensive 
plea, 


Or startled gull, up-screaming tow’rds 

the sea, , 
3ut scarce their eyes encounter living 

thing, 

Save, now and then, a goat loose wangler- 
we, 

Or afew cattle, looking up aslant 

With sleepy eyes and meek mouths rumi- 
nant ; 

Or ounce, a plodding woodman, old and 
bent, 

Passing with half-indifferent wonderment, 

Yet turning, at the last, to look once 
more ; 

Then feels his trembling staff, and on- 
ward as before. 

So ride they pleased, —till now the couch- 
ing sun 

Levels his final look thro’ shadows dun ; 

And the clear moon, with meek o’er- 
lifted face, 

Seems come to look into the silvering 
place. 

Then first the bride waked up; for then 
was heard, 

Sole voice, the poet’s and the lover's bird, 

Preloding first, as if the sounds were cast 

For the dear leaves about her, till at last 

With shot-out raptures, in a_ perfect 
shower, 

She vents her heart on the delicious hour, 

Lightly the horsemen go, as if they'd ride 

A velvet path, and hear no voice beside : 

A placid hope assures the breath-sus- 
pended bride. 

So ride they in delight thro’ beam and 
shade; 

Till many a vill now passed, and many a 
glade, 

They quit the piny labyrinths, and soom 

Emerge into the full and sheeted moon: 

Chilling it seems’; and, pushing steed on 
steed, 

They start them freshly with a homeward 
speed, 

Then well-known fields they pass, and 
straggling cois, 

Boy-storied trees, and passion-pliglted 
Spots; 
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And turning last a sudden corner, see 
The square-lit towers of slumbering Ri- 


mini. 

The marble bridge comes heaving forth 
below 

With a long gleam ; and, nearer as they 
g0, 

They see the still Marecchia, cold and 
bright, 


Sleeping along with face against the light. 

A hollow trample now,—a fall of chains,— 

The bride has entered,—unot a voice re- 
mains ;— 

Night, and a maiden silence, wrap the 
plains, 


ep 


An Account oF THE KINGDOM OF 
CavueuL, and its Dependencies in 
Persia, Tartary, and India: comprising 
a View of the Afghaun Nation, and a 
History of the Dooraunee Monarchy. 
By the Hon. Mounstuart Elphinstone, 
ot the Hon. East-India Company’s 
Service; resident at the Court of 
Poona ; and late Envoy to the King of 
Caubual, 

AUTHENTIC and novel descriptions 

of remote countries will ever continue 

teresting to all classes of readers. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, we have 

recently devoted so considerable a 

portion of our Miscellany to the 

valuable work of Sir John Malcolm 
on Persia, we cannot pass by this 
account of the Kingdom of Caubul 
and its Dependencies, without ex- 
tracting from so entertaining and 
informing a book some LITERARY 
rarities for our CABINET. The 
high situations and characters of both 
these authors form the most in- 
dubitable guarantees of the accuracy 
aud fidelity of their respective nar- 
ratives; and stamp a sort of official 
impression on their literary labours. 

Under such circumstances, Criticism 

stands aloof; and the lovers of li- 

terature, with fitting gratitude, re- 

ceive, as a most welcome boon, such 


noble contributions to the Stock of 


Knowledge. 


EASTERN POLITICS, 


Though I do not intend to touch on my 
negociations,* (says Mr. E.) it will elu- 








* The opvject of this embassy, which 
set off for Caubul on the 2ist October, 








cidate my intercourse with the people at 
Peshawer, to state the manner in which 
my mission was regarded at court. The 
news of its arrival reached the king while 
on his way from Candahar, and its object 
was at first regarded with strong prejp- 
dice and distrust. The King of Caubul 
had always been the resource of all the 
disaffected in India. To him, ‘Tippoo 
Sultaun, Vizier Ally, and all other Ma. 
hommedans, who had a quarrel either 
with us or the Marattas, had long been in 
the habit of addressing their complaints ; 
and, in later times, Holear, himself a 
Maratta, had sent an embassy to solicit 
assistance against us. Runjeet Sing, the 
rajah (or, as he calls himself, the king) 
of the Punjaub, took a great alarm at 
the opening of a communication between 
two powers whom he looked on as his 
natural enemies, and did all he could to 
convince the court of Caubul of the 
dangerous nature of our designs. The 
Haukins of Leia, of Moultaun, and of 
Sind, (each imagining that the embassy 
could have no other object but to pro- 
cure the cession of his particular pro- 
vinee,) did what they could to thwart its 
success; and, at the same time, the 
Dooraunee lords were averse to an alli- 
ance which might strengthen the king, 
to the detriment of the aristocracy; and 
the king himself thought it very natural 
that we should profit by the internal dis 
sentions of a neighbouring kingdom, and 
endeavour to annex it to our empire. 
The exaggerated reports he received of 
the splendour of the embassy, and of the 
sumptuous presents by which it was ac- 
companied, seem more than any thing to 
have determined the king to admit the 
mission, and to give it an honourable 
reception. When the nature of the em- 
bassy became known, the king, without 
laying aside his distrust, appears to have 
entertained a hope that he might derive 
greater advantage from it than he had at 
first adverted to; and it then became an 
object with cach of the ministers to ob- 
tain the conduct of the negociations. 
There were two parties in the conrt, 
one headed by Akram Khaun, a great 
Dooraunee lord, the actual prime mt 
nister; and the other, composed of the 
Persian ministers, who, being about the 
king’s person, and entircly dependent on 
his favour, possessed a secret influence, 
which they often employed in opposition 
to Akram Khaun: the chief of these was 





1808, was to counteract the supposed de- 
signs of the French government to carry 
the war into Asia ; a supposition to whieh 
the mission of General Gardanne to 
Persia naturally gave rise, —EpiTor. 
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Meer Abool Hussun Khaun. This last 
ptrty obtained the earliest information 
about the embassy, and managed to se- 
cure the Mehmaundauree; but it was 
still undetermined who would be en- 
trusted with the negociation. ‘The Per- 
sians took pains to convince me that the 
hing was jealous of Akram Khan» and 
the great Dooraunees, and wished to 


treat with us through his personal and | well | é 
site side of the room at some distance, 


contidential agents, 


PRESENTATION AT COURT. 


On the morning of the 5th of March, | 
| ries; when these questions were answered, 


we set out in procession for the palace. 
We passed for about three quarters of a 
mile through the streets, which, as well 
as the windows and roots of the houses, 
were crowded with spectators. At length 
we reached an open space under the pa- 
lace, or castle, in which the king resides: 
this space was filled with people, who 
covered the side of the hill on which the 
castle stands, like the audience at a 
theatre. When we reached the gate, 
over which the king’s band was playing, 
we were requested to leave the greater 
part of our attendants behind; and here 
our drums and trampets were required 
to cease playing. Some time after we 
entered this gateway, we dismounted, 
and, after walking about one hundred 
yards, we ascended a flight of steps, and 
entered a long narrow room, where about 
one hundred and fifty persons were seat- 
ed in great order about the walls, This 
was called the Kishik Khauneh, or guard. 
room. It had never been handsome, 
and was now out of repair, It was 
spread with carpets and felts. We were 
led straight up to the head of the room, 
where several men, richly dressed, rose as 
we approached, and we were received by 
a fair and portly personage, whom 1 
atierwards understood to be the king's 
imaum and the head of the religious 
establishment. He bowed as I came up, 
took my hands between his, and placed 
me by him , after which he went through 
the usual forms of welcome and inquiries. 
Opposite to me were many of the chief 
lords of the court, some of whom had 
their caps ornamented with jewels and 
surmounted by plumes : lower down were 
many persons, some like Persians, and 
some like Dooraunees, and still lower, 
were some of the chiefs of the hill tribes 
near Peshawer ; at the bottom were se- 
veral persons in the strange fanciful caps 
Which are employed to distinguish the 
officers of the household. ‘They are 
generally black and red, but their variety 
and their whimsical shapes baffle all de- 
scription : little taste is displayed in them, 
and the effect is not good, 


Presentation at Court. 
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The imaum was a ruddy, good-hu- 
moured looking man, about forty, dressed 
in a shawl mantle, lmed with fur, and in 
all respects like a layman. He, how- 
ever, soon cleared up his character, by 
beginning a discourse on religion, He 
inquired respecting the different sects 
among Christians, and explained those 
of his own religion. A good looking and 
well dressed man, who sat on the oppo- 


then inquired into the state of learning 


| in England, the number of universities, 


} 





— 


and the sciences taught at those semina- 


the same person desired an explanation 
of our astronomical system. 

We were now left tor some time in the 
Kishik Khauneh, during which Meer 
Abool Huassun conversed with us, and 
discovered a most extraordinary igno- 
rance of every thing concerning us. He 
had at first thought that Calcutta was in 
England, and now discovered his belict 
that the gentlemen of the embassy were 
born in India, though of English parents, 
At length the Chaous Baushee came to 
us: he had been labouring hard at a list 
of our names, and gave it up, with the 
appearance of extreme vexation, in de- 
spair of mastering such a collection of 
strange words. He now explained the 
ceremonies to be observed, in a very 
courteous manner ; and then intreated 
us severally to whisper vur names to him, 
when he should touch us. He then con- 
ducted us up a sloping passage, and 
through a gate; after which we passed 
behind a sort of screen, and suddenly 
issued into a large court, at the upper 
end of which we saw the king in an ele- 
vated building. 

The court was oblong, and had high 
walls, painted with the figures of cy- 
presses. In the middie was a pond and 


‘fountains. ‘The walls on each side were 


lined with the king’s guards, three deep ; 
and at various places in the court stood 
the officers of state, at different distances 
trom the king, according to their degree. 
At the end of the court was a high build- 
ing, the lower story of which wasa solid 
wall, ornamented with false arches, but 
without doors or windows; over this was 
another story, the roof of which was sup- 
ported by pillars and Moorish arches, 
highly ornamented. In the centre arch 
sat the king, on a very large throne of 
gold or gilding. His appearance was 
magnificent and royal; his crown and 
his dress were one blaze of jewels. He 
was elevated above the heads of the 
ecunuchs who surrounded his throne, and 
who were the only persons in the large 
hall where he sat: all was silent aud 
lih 2 
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motionless. On coming in sight of the 
king, we all pulled off our hats, and made 
a low bow: we then beld up our hands 
towards heaven, es tf praying for the 
hing, and afterwards advanced to the 
fountain, where the Chaous Baushee re. 
peated ovr names, without any title or 
addition of respect, ending, “They have 
come from Europe as ambassadors to 
your majesty. May your misfortunes be 
turned npon me.*” The king answered 
in a loud and sonorons voice, ** They 
are welcome ;” on which we prayed for 
him again, and repeated the cere mony 
ouce more, when he ordered us dresses 


c¥ honour. After this, some officer of 


the court called out something in ‘Furk- 
ish; on which a division of the soldiers, 
on each side, filed off, and ran out of the 
court, with the usual noise of their boots 
on the pavement, accompanied by the 
clashing of them armour. ‘The call was 
twice repeated, and at each calla divi- 
siou of troops ran off: at the fourth, the 
Khaunus ran off also, with the exception 
of a certam number, who were now or- 


dered to come forward. The king, in | 
the mean time, rose majestically from his 


throne, descended tie steps, leaning on 
two eunnchs, and withdrew from our 
sight. ‘The khauns who were summoned 
ran on as usual, while we walked on to 
the foot of a stair-case, covered witha 
very rich carpet: we paused here till the 
khauns had run up, and were arranged ; 
atter which we ascended, and entered 
the hall, where the king was now seated 
on alow throne opposite the door. We 
stood in a line, while the King of Caubu! 
asked after the health of his Majesty and 
the qgovernor-general, inquired into the 
length of our journey, and expressed 
Ais wish that the friendship betwixt his 
nation and ours might be increased: to 
all which I made very brief replies. The 
gentlemen of the embassy now retired, 
feaving me and Mr. Strachey, who were 
desired to seat ourselves near his ima- 
jesty. The tmanm and the Moonshee 
baushee (or head secretary) stood near 
ns, und other khauns stood along one 
side of the hall. ‘Phe governor-ceneral’s 
Persian letter was now opened and read 
with striking distinctuess and elegance, 
by the Mounshee Baushee . and the king 
made a suitable answer, declarme his 
frrerdship tor the English naiion, his 
desire of an intimate alliance, aud his 
}-adiness to pay the utmost atiention to 








a ——— 


* Some form of prayer like this is al- 

avs used on addressing the king. It 
corresponds to the “O king, live tor 
ever!” of the ancient Persiais, 


any communication with which I might 
be charged. After I had replied, his 
majesty changed the subject to inquiries 
respecting our journey, and questions 
about our native country. Wheu he un. 
derstood that the climate and produc. 
tions of England greatly resembled those 
of Caubul, he said, the two kingdoms 
were made by nature to be united, aud 
renewed his professions of friendship. [ 
then inquired whether it was bis majesty’s 
pleasure to enter on business at that time? 
To which he replied, that I might consult 
Iny own convenience respecting the time, 
and might communicate with his minis. 
ters, or with himself, as I chose. I then 
} explained the objects of my mission at 
length ; to which his majesty made a very 
friendly and jndicious reply, and soon 
atter I withdrew. 

The King of Caubul was a handsome 
man, about thirty years of age, of an 
olive complexion, with a thick black 
beard, The expression of his counte- 
nance was dignified and pleasing; his 
voice clear, and his address princely. We 
thought at first that he had on armour of 
jewels, but, on close inspection, we found 
| this to be a mistake, and his real dress 
to consist of a green tunic, with large 
tiowers in gold and precious stones, over 
which were a large breast-plate or dia- 
monds, shaped like two flattened fleurs- 
de-lis, an ornament of the same kind oa 
each thigh, large emerald bracelets on 
the arms (above the elbow), and many 
other jewels in different places. In on 
of the bracelets was the Cohi Neor, 
known to be one of the largest diamonds 
in the world. There were also some 
strings of very large pearls, put on like 
cross-belts, but loose. The crown was 
about nine inches high, not ornamented 
with jewels as European crowns, but to 
appearance entirely formed of those 
precious materials. It seemed to be ra- 
diated hike ancient crowns, and behind 
the rays appeared peaks of purple velvet: 
some small branches, with pendanis, 
seemed to project from the crown; but 
the whole was so complicated and so 
dazzling, that it was ditheult tu under- 
stand, and impossible to describe. ‘The 
throne was covered with a cloth adorned 





with pearls, on which lay a sword aud a 
; small mace, set with jewels, ‘The 1001 
/ was open all round. ‘The centre was sup- 
ported by four high pillars, in the midst 
of which was a marble fountain. The 
floor was covered with the richest car- 
pets, and round the edges were slips of 
silk, embroidered with gold, for tle 
khauns to stand on. ‘The view from the 
uall was beautitul. Immediately below 





was an extensive garden, full of cy presses 




















aud other trees, and beyond was a plain 
of the richest verdure: here and there 
were pieces of water and shining streams ; 
and the whole was bounded by mon} 
tains, seme dark, and others covered | 
with snow. When L[ left the king, Iw as | 
recondneted to the Kisitk Khauneh, | 
where all the gentlemen of the mission | 
received rich dresses of honour. [n the 
above description, [ have chietly confined 
myself to what was splendid in the cere- 


———_ 


The Monscons. 


wony. I must however mention, before | 
I conclude, that, althengh some things | 
(the appearance of the King in particular) | 
exceeded my expectations, others fell far | 
short of them, and all bore less the ap- | 


pearance of a state in prosperity, than ot 
a splendid monarchy im decay. 

Our presents for the king were carried 
into the palace while we were in the 
Rishik Khaunech. Nothing could exceed 
the meanness and rapacity of the officers, 


A AN 


who received charge of them. Thev kept | 


the camels on which some of them were 
sent, and even seized four riding camels, 
which had entered the palace by mistake. 
They stripped the elephant-drivers of 
their livery ; and gravely insisted that 
two English servants, who were sent to 
put up the lustres, were partof the pre 
sent. Of all the presents made to him, 
the king was most pleased with a pair of 
tnagniticent pistols (which had been made 
tor the Grand Signior), and with an or- 
gan. He had taken notice of our silk 
stockings, and sent a message, desiring 
that some might be given to him; and 
With them also he was much pleased. 


THE MONSOONS. 
The most remarkable rainy season is 





that called in India the south-west mon- 
soon. It extends from Africa to the 


Mala peninsula, and deluges all the in- | 
termediate countries within certain lines | 


of latitude. for tour months in the vear. 
In the south of India this monsoon com 
mences abont the beeinning of June, 


but it gets later as we advance towards | 


the north. Its approach is announced | 


by vast masses of clouds that rise from 
the Indian ocean, and advance towards 
the north-east, gathering and thickening 
as they approach the land. Atter some 
threatentng days, the sky assumes a tron- 
bled appearance in the evenings, and the 
monsoon in general sets in daring the 
night. It is attended with such a thun- 
der-storm as can scarcely be imagined 
by those who have only seen that phe- 
homenon in a temperate climate. = It 
generaliy begins with violent blasts of 
Wind, which are succeeded by floods of 
rain. For some hours, lightning is seen 
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it only illuminates the sky, and shows the 
clouds near the horizon; at others it 
discovers the distant hills, and again 
leaves all in darkness ; when in an instant 
it re-appears in vivid and successive 
flashes, and exhibits the nearest objects 
in all the brightne<s of day. _ Dering all 
thus tume the distant thunder never ceases 
to roll, and is onty silenced by some 
nearer peal, which bursts on the ear with 
such a sudden and tremendous crash as 
can searcely fail to strike the most tnsen- 
sible heart with awe. At length the 
thunder ceases, and nothing is beard bet 
the continued pourmeg of the rain, and 
the rushing of the rising streams. ‘The 
next day presents a gloomy spectacte : 
the rain stil descends in torrents, and 
scarcely allows a view of the blackened 
fields: the rivers are swolu and disce- 
loured, and sweep down along with then 
the edges, the huts, and the remains 
of the cultivation which was carried 
on during the dry season, in their 
beds, 

This lasts for some days; after which 


the sky clears, and discovers the face of 


nature changed as if by enchantment. 
Before the storm, the ficlds were parched 
up, and, except in the beds of the rivers, 
scarce a blade of vegetation was to be 
seen: the clearness of the sky was not 
interrupted by a single cleud, but the 
atmosphere was loaded with dust, which 
was sufficient to render distant objects 
dim, as in a mist, and to make the sur 
appear dull and discoloured till he at- 
tained a considerable elevation: a parch- 
ing wind blew like a blast from a furnace, 
and heated wood, iron, and every other 
solid material, even in the shade; and, 
immediately before the monsoon, this 
wind had been succeeded by still more 
sultry calms. But, when the first vio- 
lence of the siorm is over, the whole 
earth is covered with a sudden but luxu- 
riant verdure: the rivers are fall and 


|) tranquil: the air is pure and delicious ; 


and the sky is varied and embellished 
with clouds, The etfect of the change 
is visible on all the antmal creation, and 
can only be imagined in Europe by sup- 
posing the depth of a dreary winter to 
start at once into all the freshness and 
briliancy of spring. From this time the 


| rain falls at intervals for about a month, 


when it comes on again with great vio- 
lence, and in July the rains are at their 
heigit: during the third month they 


| rather diminish, but are still heavy: and 


in September they graduaily abate, and 


‘are often entirely suspeuded, till near 


the end of the month ; when they depart 
amidst thunders and tempests, as they 


almost without intermission; sometimes { came, 
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A LOVE-TALE, 

Many of the Afghaun songs and tales 
relate to love, and most of them speak of 
that passion in the most glowing and 
romantic language, A favourite poem, 
which tells the story of Audam and 
Doorkhaunee, is known to most men in 
the nation, and is read, repeated, and 
sung, through all parts of the coantry. 
Audaiw was the handsomest and bravest 
young man of his tribe, and Doorkhaunee 
tne most beautiful aud most amiable of 
the virgins; but a feud between their 
buuilies long prevented their meeting. 
At last an accitlental rencounter took 
place, which ended in’ a mutual and 
violent passion. The quarrels of the ta- 
milies, however, still hept the lovers se- 
puratc, and perhaps i ignorauce of each 
others sentiments, till Duorkhaunee was 
compelled by her relations to marry a 
keighbourmy chief. ‘Phe affliction of her 
lover may be imagined, and his lamenta- 
tious, and the letters that passed between 
him and Dorkhaunee, fila large part of 
the poem; till at last, atter overcoming 
rnumberless obstacles, Audam succeeded 
w prevailing on his mistress to see him, 
They bad several meetings ; but Doork- 
haunce still preserved her purity, and 
rejected alike the importanities of her 
fover and ber husband. 

Audam’s visits did not long escape the 
husband, who was filed with jealousy 
aud desire of vengeance. He took the 
Opportunity of lus rival's neat visit: to 
Way-lay him, at the bead of several of his 
eun relations; and, though his attack 


a distance from each other; but their 
love prevailed even in death, and their 
bodies were found to have met in one 
grave. ‘Iwo trees sprung from their re. 
mains, and mingled their branches over 
the tomb. 


SHAWL MANUFACTORY AT CASIIMEER, 


The most remarkable production of 
Cashmeer is its shawls, which supply the 
whole world, and which are said to be 
manufactured at sixteen thousand looms, 
each of which gives employment to three 
eu, 

The following is an extract from the 
report drawn up by Mr. Strachey, who 
made many inquiries on this subject, and 
who had some shawl stufls made under 
his own inspection, of wool procured at 
Umritsir. ‘Phe manufacturers were pio- 
neers belonging to the embassy, and 
they worked in a common tent; yet they 
appeared to find no difficulty in their 
employment.—* A shop niay be occupied 
with one shawl, provided it be a remark- 
ably fine one, above a year, while other 
shops make six or eight in the course of 
that period. Of the best and most work- 
ed kinds, not so much as a quarter of an 
inch is completed in one day by three 
people, which is the usual number em- 
ploved at most of the shops. Shawls 
containing much work are made in sepa- 
rate pieces at different shops; and it 
may be observed, that it very rarely 
happens that the pieces, when completed, 
correspond in size. 

“The shops consist of a frame-work, 





var bravely repelled, and his opponent 
escaped with a desperate wound, he re- 
soived to try if Audam’s suit was favour- 
ec, by observing the effect of a report 
es his death on Doorkhaunee. 
Door,haunee’s only pieasure, during 
the loag intervals of her lover's visits, 
Was to getive to a garden, and to cultivate 
fwo touers: one of which she named 
afier herseit, and the other atter the ob- 
ject ot her affection, On the day of the 
wuiuscade, she was watching her flowers 
when she observed that of Audam lan- 
yuri: frou sympathy with his recent mis- 
tortime; and, before she recovered from 
her surprise, she was accosted by her 
husband, who approached her with a 
dvawu sword, and boasted that it was 
wet with the blood of Audam. ‘This trial 
was fatal to Doorkhaunee, who sunk to 
the ground, overwhelmed with grief and 
horror, and expived on the spot. The 
news was brought to Audam, who lay 
wounded near the scene of the ambus- 
cade, and no sooner had he heard it, than 


at which the persons employed sit ona 
bench; their number is from two to 
‘four, On plain shawls, two people alone 
ure employed, and a long, narrow, but 
heavy, shuttle is used ; those of which the 
| pattern is variegated, are worked with 
{ wooden needles, there being a separate 
| 


‘needle for the thread of each colour; 
itor the latter, no shuttle is required. 
The operation cf their maaufacture ts of 
course slow, proportionate to the quan- 
tity of work which their patterns may 
require, 

** The Oostaud, or head workman, su- 
perintends, while iis journeymen are em- 
ployed near him immediately under his 
directions, If they have any new pattern 
in hand, or one with which they are not 
fumiliar, he describes to them the figures, 
colours, and threads which they are to 
use, While he keeps before him the pat- 
tern on which they happen to be em- 
ployed, drawn upon paper. Dering the 





the shawl is uppermost on the frame, 





he called on his mistress’s mame, and | 
breathed bis last, “Dhey were buried at! 


notwithstanding which the Oostaud never 
mistakes the regularity of the most figer- 


operation of making, the rough side of 


7 























ed patterns. The wages of the Oostaud 
(the employer furnishing materials) are 
trom six to eight pice per day; of the 
common workmen, trom one to four pice; 
—a pice in Cashmeer may be about three 
halfpence. 

‘A merchant entering largely into the 
shawl trade, frequently engages a num- 
ber of shops, which he collects in a spot 
under his eve; or he supplies the head 
workmen with thread which has been 
previously spun by women, and atter- 
wards coloured, and they carry on the 
manufacture at their own houses, having 
previously received instructions trom the 
merchant respecting the quality of the 
goods he may require, their colours, pat- 
terns, &c, 

“ After the goods are completed, the 
merchant carries them to the custom- 
office, where each shawl is stamped, and 
he pays a certain duty, the amount of 
which is settled according to the quality 
and value of the piece. ‘The officer of 
the government generally fixes the value 
beyond what the goods are really worth. 
The duty is at the rate of one-fifth of the 
price. 

*< Most shawls are exported unwashed, 
and fresh from the loom. In India there 
is no market for unwashed shawls, and 
at Umritsir they are better washed and 
packed than in Cashmeer. Of those 
sent to the westward, many are worn 
unwashed. 

“The wool of which the shawls are 
made is imported from Tibet and ‘Tar- 
tary, in which countries alone the poat 
which produces it is said to thrive. ‘That 
whichis brought from Rodauk is reck- 
oved the best. Its price, in Cashmeer, 
is from ten to twenty rupees fora turruk 
(which is supposed to be about twelve 
pounds): the whitest sort is the dearest. 

“It would perhaps be difficult to de- 


termine, with accuracy, the quantity of 


shawls manufactured annually ; suppos- 
ing, however, that five of all kinds are 
on an average made at each shop, or 
loom, in the course of a year, the number 
would be eighty thousand, which is pro- 
bably not far from the truth.” 
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THe Works or Mrs. Cowrney. In 
three volumes. 8vo. 


IN our Number for November will 


be found a biographical sketch of 


Mrs. Cowley; and we are, for a 
special purpose, now induced to re- 
cur to the WORKS of that eminently 
successful female dramatist; for the 
present edition of which the public 
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are indebted to the correct literary 
taste, no less than the filial zeal of 
her son, Mr. Cowley, of the Temple. 
There has not appeared, since the 
comimencement of this departinent 
of our Miscellany, a publication so 
honourable, in every point of view, 
to British female taleat, as that to 
which we are now desirous of calling 
the attention of our readers: for it 
contains COMEDIES, which have 
certainly not been surpassed by any 
writer of the present day, male or 
female; TRAGEDIES, which, though 
not rising to the same level of, inevit 
as her comedies, are nevertheless no 
mean monuments of the genius of 
the author; besides PoEMs,—espe- 
cially “ ‘The Maid of Arragon,” an 
epic of considerable length, which 
evince the versatility ant originality 
of her literary powers. Qur desigu, 
however, on the present occasion, is 
to exhibit the talents of Mrs. Cowley 
in another (and, we believe we miy 
say to many, in a new) polit of 
view—as a NOVELLIST. For this 
purpose we subjoin a novellette, 
which graces the present selection of 
her works, but which, soun after it 
was wrilten, appeared anonymously 
in some periodical publication of the 
day. We are confident that we shall 
receive the approbation and thanks 
of our fair readers, for adding so 
elegant a morceau to the Cabinet of 
Literature. 


ne 


GREEN-COAT AND BROWN-COAT. 


“ Lead them to Piccadilly-gate,” said 
a young man in green to his servant, as 
he came out of a honse in Grosvenor- 
street. The servant was holding two 
norses, and the master was equipped for 
Hyde-park. “ Go to Piccadilly-gate—I 
shall be there in less than an hour.” The 
servant mounted his horse, and, taking 
the bridle of the other in his hand, led 
him off through Bond-street. 

His master walked down Bond-street 
too; stepped at Gray’s, admired some 
plate; said he would consider about the 
watch for Harriet, and gave twelve cui- 
neas for a pair of buacktes. In St, 
James’s-street he entered a frnit-shop ; 
eat half a dozen peaches, yawned, cou» 
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plained flint the town wae empty, and 
the atreet full of dust, eat silent, pinel 
ed ahkitten, said it aqualledlike Signors 
errr ate another peach, said © How 
do you da?” seventecn times, to ne many 
persons in whoern health he took Tite bth 
terest, thonght Lady Gs, looked better in 
white than in pink, eet his watel bby Sf 
James's, and then, aftereome releetion, 
determined tosee who wae at Hrookes’s, 

In the clileroom he found only one 
mowher, The gentleman in groen was 
wnlneky, played an hour and lost (itty 
Piiineas, threw dice for double or quite, 
Inet another fifty, gave a dratt on Ham 
meraley foran hundred, and walked out 
withan aie ot composure 

Atthe doorheeeized the arm ofa gen 
flenmoan in brown, " Wall you ride this 
fhorning fie’ Noo Po have an engare 
mont.” easul Brown, © An assignation!" 
retorted) Gpreen 6 Vos,” replied the 
Other, “ond witha aweet creature y will 
you gor’ "Oo! what to your sweet 
creature ? Vea, tomy aweet creature 
Don't deliberate, but come along.” 

{fe in brown leant careleesly on the 
ari obbinein wreen, and they walked off 
At Charing Cro 


Into a conch, ordered where to drive, said 


Miown cont stepped 


Girecn cont ceuted binweell hy hie side, 
"An odd etreet you ordered the fellow 
to’ but | Sitpeproee 
on your ftavouryts te live cheap.’ 
"Ver, faith, Peanntot eamplains the girl 
we are come to taew ta oat poe tet 


tounvpe able to prevail 


three Pihinews week.” , You wie on 


lueky fellow,” ent Green, “ b wonder 
whore sou find such moderate danmecel 

‘Oh! they are to be tound wp evers 
por bo if you wall bat open your eyeal" 

The friende soon orived wt a low 
house, ine city street blhev necended 
two pair of eta [i ownmecont tapped 
gently at a chamber door, and aw little 
vir, Apparently live veareold, coprenie eit. 
Hler Jong ringlets were Hasen, and hes 
eves were blue A sensation of delight, 
Wheneche beheld the vir for, severe dhes 
aweethps, andreveuled wa sniabe that wire 
worthy of them ‘Al enidl she, “how 
Happy my mamma will be that you are 
come! Phe ventlemoan took hor hand 
in silenee, and, followed by the other, 
@hterod the rpretaeue 


V beoutifol epeetre eat in aehain op 
pifrette thee «li or, fered eareleue ins él far pase 
ne they oppreaehed ‘bhe eenthlemnan 
moniedintely prevent her, by seatuwy 


Hitec ft, Wath wo orespectiol wiry, at) hes 
aia Wlhilet his friend, lookin all ete 
roshinent, was oblied to find lis seat ata 
thistanee, 

‘ And how are you, madame’ | OW! 
romethiog baa happen 


sir, mitich bette: 


’ 








edeince yesterday that will lenethen my 
life a week," Many weeks, bE hope,” 
replied the gentleman, “and monthe, 
and years, but pray tell it.’ 

" My heoahband’s relations,” replied 
the invalid, “at length relent; they 
think ny eofferings have been anffies 
ent, They invite me to the country ta 
die with them, and have prommed te 
provide for my ehild, Oh’ amy little 
Vanny '" clasping her to her bhosem, 
“thon hast preserved me from rain! 
When T have seen thee in the arne of thy 
natural protectors, PF shall brewthe my 
lost sigh with joy, but remember, ever, 
that it was thia gentleman who preserved 
thee from the grave when thy poor fa- 
mished mother.” 

‘The gentleman stopped ber, and made 
hie coneratulations on the change in her 
prospects; he enquired when she in 
fended to begin her journey, and how 
che wished to be accommodated, Ah, 
err,” she said, “ your generous cares are 
comebuded, Save,’ 
note, “what they have sent me! and, 
heales thie, the reetor of the parte os 
motown, od will proteet us on onr pour 
ney: he will eallon me tomorrow with 
Bat, Ol! sin, whilst Phave 


presenting han 


4 post Chaise, 
Wind to forma prayer, anc atrength to 
articulate it, you willbe ate object! My 
wratitucde 

' My dear madam, Timust stop yon 
your feelings overvalie those wets of duty 
which Dhave been fortunate enough to 
finan opportunity of performing, bie. 
lieve me, PE feel the oblization te be all 
on omy aide, for, amongat my happiest 
howe, Pehall always aecount that which 
You have now 
some prepatations to noike for the morn 
inner, EF will therefore shorten my Viet: 
but Pehall wait on you betore the hour 
of your ct purture, pnd see you wad your 
aweet danghtes under the protection of 
the elereynian who ts to cecort you,” 

He bowed to the mother, and kissing 
Bonny, left the apartment, followed by 
the wonderatmek Greemeont, whose 
eves were the only organs of expression 
he load oeeill since he entered its they, 
indeed, had very freely spoken curiosity, 
wotder, anda sort of holtameasuicss, a8 
thoneh he felt himeclf ftaleen ii. The 
liolie was notot haasoit! 

Atter they had walked about ten 
yards, he exelanned, & Why, what the 
do odoe all this, Plarry 6” Whiy, as the 
dot wonkld have at replied the other, 
‘the aminkle ereature you have seen 
made what isealled a lovecmateh that 
in, tempted by the romance ot the ad 
venture, she lefther guardiin’s hose one 
hath miglit, atl went into a post chained 


made me kuowa to yor, 




















with a cockaded young fellow, who had 
sworn she was the prettiest girl he had 
seen aince his early youth, when he had 
been desperately in love with @ youny 
lady, her very counterpart. 

“They returned, all hope, from Gretna 
Groen, and in about seven months re 
ceived her fortane, on the day the law 
pronounce dher to be discreet and wire! 
The fortune was no more than five then 
sand, andour married couple were people 
ot tuste! 

* ‘The youth's having pro 
vided tor him an old woman with twenty 


relations 


thousand, thought the election he had 
tnade a very silly one, and, as they re 
fueedl to have any conmmunication wath 
hum, the youth begun to take up the same 


opinion, and treated his wile with megleet 
aud brutality Ite had lenyth the 
kindness to relieve her trom bis perseen 


al 


tions by quitting England, leaving hes 
of the world, with a 
pound 
The poor gitl, then a mother, yplied 
they were at fret hind, 


than eold, 


clear fortune «of 


ecven and a tow ehillines, 


‘ 
i lies é latioss 


then caval, then ride, and 
finally 
more, and advised herto take in needle 
work, She obeyed them 


poittuege mduetry, 


hoped to be tronbled with her no 


, and, by unre 
the 
fityality, supported herself and mfant 
Jor tous 
of grief at length subdued ber conatitu 
tion, and a rapid decline cnsued, 

“ Her landlady having olmerved that 
fle sewing business was 


ana most exact 


years but the constant wearmge 


nt an end, and 
having received bo money tor eral 
weeks, thought ench idle bu 
race 
wn example of, 


Re 
‘ya a eles 
to her house, and ought to be made 


She uccordingly sent 
for a constable, who, as he found hie pr 
eonerin bed, was eo lhitmane aato retreat 
whilst she puton her clotle then, tuk 
ing her arm, helped her down stains, pale 
ania 7 hie . follawed by the shrieking 
At this 
pass the door itis not necessary to add 
What enaned As Lt found her ill to 


be removed, Twas obliged to r het 


Pauny. stant PT happened to 
too 
evel 
to return to the beldam's apartment, 
Visits sutimsfied 
ler 


* Tlaving in repented 
Myself of the truth of 
learned the name of her husband's triende, 


atory, nnal 
L wrote tomy siater, whose house ie hup 
pily in their neighbourhood, repre 
sented the daetresses and the merit of the 
aniiable auflerer, and bemy of tank (fos 


q&l 
She 


connected 


they have meniness with 
riches), «he prevail il upen them to re 
ceive her as the wite of them unwerth 
kinsman, An unele said, if she was a 
gohev body, she should not want encon 
Fagement: and «a maiden aunt, that girl 


@vcht not to be countenanced who bad 
Dinstisu Lapys's Mac. No. to. 
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ron away with young fellows, but that, 
if she was really dying, sie might come 
down, and, if she behaved well, should 
be buried in the family vault 

“ Sho ia not apprised that it is in con- 
sequence of my application thut these 
good people have sent for her, fT am 
persuaded that, when my sister's atten- 


tious shall have eecured theirs, and her 
inind is at peace, she wil have a chanee 
of aending aunt Grissel to the family- 


vault before her, «You now know all that 
Teoutellyou, in answer to your * What 
the «oie” 

It cost you a cool eam ?*—"*A trifle 
perk ipa forty.” remained 
beyan to Gon idler whether Hant- 

wasin cash for hie draft for f 
hundred: to feel that there were other 
methods, heatdes dice, of getting through 
arornog by wetting ridd ot supernates 
money. and that rides inthe Park onrigtt 
now and thea be omitted, for the plea- 
unreal awatk to the distressed Hat hie 
and to think that afl 


(preen- coat 
atlent 

, 
ieee 


my 


becan soon to ywape, 

wel melanehaly sulypes te oucht to be 
avowed, as twriful to the epinita, How 
coullaman enjoy life, who was pertpe- 


tually vropmg into scenes of clistvead! ~ 
vod then, really, one’a health! At that 
thonght he turned enddenly round, aud 
more, ” was 


‘ 


with a “ Good Harry! 


darting acrosaathe way 
told!’ said bie friend, “ here is f 


person, afew doors off, whom IT cannot 


omit calling upon, aud, as you have be. 
yon the morung with me’ My 
horses are Ww vitiny tor me 1" anid (sree 


coat. “Soare mine,” answered Brown, 
‘ond PT dine today twenty miles from 
my viet, therefore, will not be a 
long one.” Atthia instant, he knocked 
at the door ofan house, of an appearance 
much like that they had quitted, 

“This is rather peremptory,” thought 
Gireen coat, with an au of hall pet. Ile 
thought it, however, not expedient to 
hie heele, and 
powble method of getting rid of 

condnetor, 

Whenan [talian countess, in the court 
of Mary de Medtet tried for having 
hewitchiod her royal mistress, ele told hes 


towns 


luke to thera seemed ne 
ore 


byte 


was 


judyes that “she never had cmployed 
any eupel valural means to govern the 
inyianel of the Queen, oer had ever pos 


meedany ascendant over it, except that 
whicha strong mind must naturally have 
This of witel 
crati rowmcoat practied to stich a de. 
that there were few of lie intimate 


or wrnak one,” aort 


yyee 

companions who were ever hardy enough 
io maamtan an epmton opposite to hig 
own: but oot only they did not maimtain 


a coutvadictory opinion —-they itisensibly 


li 
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plained that the town was empty, and 
the street full of dust; sat silent, pinch- 
ed ahitten, said it squailedlike Signora 
ere: ate anotier peach; said “ How 
do you do ?” seventeen times, to as many 
persons in whose health he took no in- 
terest; thought Lady G. looked better in 
white than in pink ; set his watch hy St. 
James's; and then, attersome reflection, 
determined to see who was at Brookes’s. 

In the club-room he found only one 
member, The gentleman in green was 
unlucky; played an hour and lost fifty 
guineas, threw dice for double or quits, 
Jost another fifty, gave a draft on Ham- 
mersiey for an hundred, and walked out 
With an air of composure. 

Atthe door lie seized the arm of a gen- 
tleman in brown. ‘* Will you ride this 
morning r’—* No; I have an engave- 
ment,” sad Brown, “* An assignation!” 


retorted Green. ‘“ Yes,” replied the 
other, * and with a sweet creaiure : will 
you gor’—“Go! what to your sweet 


creature ?°-—* Yes, to iny sweet creature, 
Pon’t deliberate, but come along.” 

He in brown leant carelessly on the 
arm of bint in green, and they walked off, 
At Charing-Cross Brown-coat stepped 
into acoach, ordered where to drive, and 
Green-coat seated hinwelf by his side.— 
* An odd street you ordered the fellow 
to! but [suppose vou are able to prevail 
on your tavourites to live cheap.’— 
= Yes, faith, T cannot com! lain: the girl 
ve are gome to new has cost me but 
three 
Ineky teliow,” 
where you find such moderate G@amsels. 
—* Oh! they are to be found in every 
parish, if you will but open voar eyes!” 

The friends urnived at a low 
house, ina dirty street. ‘Pheyv ascended 
two palr of stairs; Brown-cout tapped 
gently at a chamber-dvor, and a Little 
girl, apparently five vears old, opened it. 
Her long ringiets were flaxen, and her 
eves were blue. A sensation of delight, 
whenshe beheld the visitor, severed her 
sweet hps, andrevealed a smile that was 
worthy of them.—** Ah!” said she, “bow 
happy my manuna will be that you are 
come!” The gentleman took her hand 
im silence, and, followed by the other 
entered the apartnent, 

\ beautiiul spectre sat ma ehair op- 
postie the door, and cndeavoured to rise 
mroached., ‘Phe gentleman 


, 
me ¢ } ° ‘ “> a0 
prevenccd her, by seaime 


suid Green; “ | wondes 


Soon 


> 


as thev a 


I 
Suutyase Willi a respectiil Biv. it her 
side; whilst his triend, looking all aste- 


nishment, was obliged to find his seat ata 
adistance., 

* And how are yon, madam?’ 
sir, much betier! 


«QO! 
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ed since yesterday that will lengthen my 
life a week.”—-** Many weeks, I hope,” 
replied the gentleman, ‘ and months, 


| and years; but pray tell it.” 











guineas a week."—* You are a! 








something has happen- dark night, and went ito a post chats@ 


6 ‘My husband's relations,” replied 
the invalid, “ at length relent; they 
think my sufferings have been suifiei- 
ent. They invite ne to the country to 
die with them, and have promised to 
provide for my child. Oh! my little 
Fanny!” clasping her to her bosom, 
“thou hast preserved me from ruin! 
When I have seen thee in the arms of thy 
natural protectors, I shall breathe my 
last sigh with joy; but remember, ever, 
that it was this gentleman who preserved 
thee from the grave when thy poor fa- 
mished mother—” 

‘The gentleman stopped her, and made 
his congratulations on the change in her 
prospects; he enquired when she in- 
tended to begin her journey, and how 
she wished to be accommodated. ‘ Ah, 
sir,” she said, ** your generous cares are 
conclided, See,” presenting a bank- 
note, “what they have sent me! and, 
besides this, the rector of the parish is 
in town, and will protect us on our jour- 
ney: he will call on me to-morrow with 
a post-chaise.— Bat, Oh! sir, whilst Ihave 
mind to form a prayer, and strength to 
articulate it, you will be its object! My 
fratitude—” 

‘* Mv dear madam, I must stop yon— 
vour feelings overvalue those acts of duty 
which Phave been fortunate enough to 
find an opportunity of performing, Be- 
lieve me, [ feel the obligation to be all 
on my side, for, amongst my happiest 
hours, shall always account that which 
inade me known to you, You have now 
some preparations to make for the morn. 
ing, L will therefore shorten my visit; 
but f shall wait on you betore the hour 
of your departure, and see you and your 
sweet daughter under the protection of 
the clergyman who is to escort you.” 

te bowed to the mother, and hissing 
Fanny, left the apartment, followed by 
the wouder-struck Green-coat, whose 
eves were the only organs of expression 
he had used since he entered it: they, 
indeed, had very freely spoken curiosity, 
wonder, and a sort of hait-uneasiness, as 
thouch he felt himself taken i,.—The 
frolic was not of Ais soit! 

Atter they had watked= about ten 
yards, he exclaimed, * Why, wiat the 
d—1 is all this, Marry 7" Why, as tue 
dl would have it,” replied the other, 
‘the amiable creature you have seen 
made what is ealled a love-match :—that 
is, tempted by the romance of the ad- 
venture, she left her guardian's house ove 
































































with a cockaded young fellow, who had 
sworn she was the prettiest girl he had 
seen since his early youth, when he had 
been desperately in love with a young 
lady, her very counterpart. 

“They returned, all hope, from Gretna- 
Green, and in about seven months re- 
ceived her fortune, on the day the law 
pronounced her to be discreet and wise! 
The fortune was bo more than five thou- 
sand, and our married couple were people 
of tuste! 

“ The youth’s relations having pro- 
vided for him an old woman with twenty 
thousand, thought the election he had 
made a very silly one; and, as they re- 
fused to have any conmunication with 
him, the youth began to take up the same 
Opinion, and treated his wife with neglect 
and brutality. He had at lengtia the 
kindness to relieve her from his perseca- 
tions by quitting England; leaving her 
clear of the world, with a fortune—ot 
seven pounds and a few shillings. 

“ ‘The poor girl, then a mother, applied 
to her relations: they were at first kind, 
then civil, then cold, then rude, and 
finally —hoped to be troubled with her no 
more, and advised her to take in needle 
work. She obeyed them; and, by unre- 
mitting industry, and the most exact 
frogality, supported herself and infant 
for four years, But the constant wearing 
ef grief at length subdued her constitu- 
tion, and a rapid decline ensued. 

“Her landlady having observed that 
the sewing business was at an end, and 
having received wo money for several 
weeks, thought such idle husseys a dis- 
grace to her house, and ought to be made 
an example of. She accordingly sent 
for a constable, who, as he tound his pri- 
soner in bed, was so humane as to retreat 
Whiist she put en her clothes; then, tak- 
ing her arm, helped her down stairs, pale 
and speechies be tullowed yy the shrieking 
Fanny. At this instant I happened to 
pass the door—it is not necessary to add 
whatensued. As found her too ill to 
be removed, IT was obliged to sufler her 
to return to the beldam’s apartment, 

** Having in repeated visits satisfied 
myself of the truth of her story, and 
learned the name of her lusband’s triends, 
1 wrote to my sister, whose house is bap 
pily in their neighbourhood, She repre- 
sented the distresses and the merit of the 
amiable sutterer, and being of rank (for 
they have connected meanness with 
riches), she prevailed upon them to ré 
ceive her as the wite of their unworth, 
hinsmau. An unele said, if she was a 
sober body, she should not want encon. 
ragement ; and a maiden aunt, that girls 
@ught not to be countenanced who bac 
Bairisi Lapy’s Mac. No. 10. 
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run away with young fellows, but that, 
if she was really dying, she might come 
down, and, if she behaved well, should 
be buried in the family-vault. 

‘She is not apprised that it is in con- 
sequence of my application that these 
good people have sent for her, IT am 
persuaded that, when my sister's atten- 
tions shall have secured theirs, and her 
mind is at peace, she will have a chance 
of sending aunt Grissel to the family- 
vault before her.-~You now know all that 
{ can tell you, in answer to your * What 
di? 

** It cost you a cool snm ?”—* A trifle 

perhaps forty.” Green-coat remained 
silent; began to consider whether Ham- 
imersiey was in cash for his draft for a 
hundred; to feel that there were other 
methods, besides dice, of getting through 
a morning by getting rid of superfluous 
money ; and that rides in the Park might 
now and then be omitted, for the plea- 
sure of a walk to the distressed. But he 
in soon to gape, and to think that all 
such melancholy subjects ought to be 
avoided, as hurtful to the spirits. How 
could a man enjoy life, who was perpe- 
tually gropmg into scenes of distress !— 
and then, really, one’s health! At that 
thought he turned suddenly round, and 
with a “Good morning, Harry!” was 
darting across the way-— 

‘“ Hlold'” said his friend, * here is a 
person, a few doors off, whom I cannot 
omit calling upon; aud, as you have be. 
gun the morning with me “My 
horses are waiting for me!” said Greens 
coat. ‘ So are mine,” answered Brown, 
‘and I dine to-day twenty miles from 
towu; my visit, therefore, will not be a 
long one.” At this instant, he knocked 
at the door of an house, of an appearance 
much like that they had quitted. 

‘'Phis is rather peremptory,” thought 
Green-coat, with an air of baif-pet. He 
cht it, however, not expedient to 

iis heels, and there seemed no 
other possible method of getting rid of 
his condnetor. 

When an Ltalian countess, in the conrt 
of Mary de Medicis, was tried for having 
bewitchid her royal mistress, she told her 
judges that ‘‘ she never had employed 
any suporxatural means to govern the 
mind of the queen; nor had ever pos- 
sessed any ascendant over it, except that 
whicha strong mind must naturally have 
ov y 2 weak one.”—This sort of witch- 
cratt Mrown-coat practised to such a de. 
sree, that t e were few of his intimate 
companies who were ever hardy enough 
io tuaintam an epimon opposite to hus 
own: but not only they did not maintain 
a contradiciory opinion —they msensi bly 
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changed their own, thei seritiments, and | doubt that the person who nttered it 


their wishes ; emulous to be as nearly as 
possible what he was--whose under- 
standing was of the first order, whose 
heart was pure, and who was so far from 
beiny puritanical, that his taste lent grace 
to fashion, and subiected him toa pas- 
sion for expense, which could only be 
corrected by his still stronger passion for 
Independence, 

Such was he, who now entered the 
contined unwholesome chamber of an old 
man approaching fast to dissolution. The 
curtains of the bed were open, and 
disclosed the venerable object, supported 
by bis nurse. His sand was running low; 
the pallid hue of Death had already 
taken possession of his cheek, and thie 
ving lustre of the eve bevan to be dim 
med by the deep shade of its approaching 
night. His faculties secmed vet vivid, 
and the voice of his benefactor called up 
a faint flush, which struceled a moment 
on his pale cheek, and then—subsided 


for ever! 

“ Ah! sir,” he said, “ vou whose soul 
is so fall of benevolence you to whom 
the tear that steals from the eve in pity, 
is dearer than that which eushes thence 
In rapture—to you this moment will not 
be unwelcome! | speak not tor mvself, 


for the final hour is arrived in which J 
shall cease to mourn: in which this wea- 
ried heart will render forth its last si: Ih, 
in prayer to him whose will placed there 
anerve to avonise, 

* Another child of sorrow wil present 
herself to you. 
t lit, in Wilict mv soul hy is bee i? cle patt- 
ly to meet its God, the mhabitant of 


During Gus tong sad 








fhe neat chamber has delayed tts tlieht ; 

her voice has reached 1 mildest thee 
darkness of the 1 nd, by some in 
ales mble power, has staved my. spi 
rit, and hept any languid pulse still 
bi 

esi ah i3on 1H ho i this Wiis i ddress- 
ed, turned towards the nurse tor mtorm- 
ation. Albbe could learn was, that by 

pret tne ni’'s o le 4 she liad b Nh Bevy ral 
times rato the ad ent 3 ii, to offer 
COnsSOoIATION ana a t fo a person 

See} to iver’ to aecent of nei- 
ther, ** But you, perlaps, sir.” added 
she, ** may be mie COs) ak couturt to 
luie Poot "i ‘ 

Yvon naw Iss i from the apart- 
pent: for the partition ! » Trldht, and 

by rhe | went, tua « Very word 
wil’ distine t's heard, OV hoeves you 

the vworee, cand receiwe 
mv sud ta! . ' { | haw vel breath to 
uiter it--inw# lew moments ms lips will 
close forever! Phis Was articaiated in | 
@® fone so faut, that there could be no 


was indeed expiring, and the two friends 
in awful silence entered her apartment. 

A curtain prevented the gentle mourn. 
er’s seeing them, which the gentleman in 
brown gently touched, to inform her that 
they were present, and it was immedi- 
ately opened. Butthe youth in green, 
who thought he had had quite enough of 
dying faces tor one morning, had turned 
from the bed, and endeavoured to find 
more agreeable ones in the street, into 
which the solitary window looked. 

The voung woman found herself ad- 
dressed in the softest accents, and every 
sentence of consolation administered to 
her.—* Ah!” said she, ** itis all, all too 
late: the only comfort Tecan now receive, 
is the certainty that I eannot live to pro- 
fit by your goodness. But charge your 
memory with my woes; that if, in your 
progress through life, you should meet 
with the author of them, he may kuow 
her heurt was broken who yielded it to 
hina! 

“Tam by birth an American; the 
only child of parents far advanced in 
hie, and consequently the blessing ot 
their existence. My tather was a planter, 
respected for his riches, and beloved tor 
his goodness. Ah, le was all virtue! 
and how unworthy have [been of sucha 
parent! My youth was passed beneath 
his eye, in which period I was ‘wstructed 
in all the accomplishments which are 
supposed to heighten the force ot 
beauty. 

“At the age of eighteen my father 
cave me in marriage to a young gentle- 
man of amiable manners, who loved me 
to excess. [ felt not a passion equal to 
his; but fF loved no other, and my inno- 
cence made me believe that I felt for 
lim all the tenderness a heart was capa- 
ble of feeling--Oli! why was I ever 
awakened from the happy error! 

“ My father and my husband were 
both of the loyalist party, and conse- 
quently the British officers were in their 
houses treated with particular attention 
aud favour, A few months after our 
marriave, towards the close of the war, 
a young soldier, who was said to be of 
tushion and ef great fortune in England, 
tound admittance to our table, His man- 
ners Were so engaging, that, after a tew 
Visits, my husband requested him to re- 
side with us entirely. ‘The invitation 
was gracefully accepted, aud he became 
one of our family, 

“Oh, how did the hours elide in his 
society! Without, all was anarchy, dis- 
tress, and war; but, within our walis, ail 
was elegance, and taste, and pleasure. 
My husband was wever weaned of prat- 










































































ing his euest; and my heart fluttered, 
unconscious of its error, with delight at 
hearing those praises.—Alas! sir, how 
shall I add the rest? By degrees that 
heart became sensible to its situation, 
and knew it loved—knew that it madly 
loved! 

“ My husband was often absent—at 
those periods our guests never. It can- 
not be that I should relate scenes ol 
seduction and guilt—for seduction and 
guilt did indeed follow! and I became 
abandoned to my lover” 

Here tears and moans stopped the 

dying penitent; who at length, with 
many an interruption, continued. 
‘¢ Think not that I became at once dead 
to honour and every consideration of 
duty!—though sure, slow was my pro- 
gress in the road of iniquity. Many were 
my self-upbraidings, numberless my re- 
solutions; but at last the voice of Duty 
died inmy heart, and Love reigned there 
a ruinating spoiler! 

“ ] had retired one afternoon to a sum- 
mer-house in the farthest part of the 
garden. My lover unexpectedly appear- 
ed there—-L say uncapectedly, The sud- 
denness of his approach, and the joy 
which accompanied my surprise, mince 
me forgetful of every thing but hin; 
and, whilst my arm familiarly rechued 
on his shoulder, my injured husband en 
tered the aparinent. 

“ His cry of distraction was the first 
intimation we received of his presence. 
He viewed us without speaking, whilst 
we remaimed fixed like statues where he 
first beheld us. His first action was to- 
wards his sword; but pausing, and view- 
ing us awhile with mingled rage and 





Green-Coat and Brown-Coeat. 





giief, he uttered a prayer tor fortitude | 


to Heaven, and fled through the garden 
with the most desperate velocity. This 
was the last moment in which LT ever saw 
hin 

“We remained long in the tatal sum- 
mer-house, uot knowme what conduct to 
pursue. ‘Phe sense of my ove! 
powered me—I felt that happiness bad 
fled from me tor ever! At length I 
ventured to return to the horse. With 
my eves TF sought what was become of th 
aste tL not suffer 


elt 


master, buf f dared Mv lips to 
articulate his name! ‘Phe servants did 
not seenr ro be couscious that any extra- 
ordinary evout bad bappened, and ail 
things appeared in thety usual state of 
composure. Thus the night passed, an 
three succeeding days and nielhts. in 
which thae LT beard neither of inv: hu 
band, nor of him who had caused 1 
wilt. "This frightful calm was at lengti 
broken! 

* On the fourth morning, my fathe: 
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my dear father! entered my apartinent, 
with a countenance that expressed the 
most dejected sorrow, took my 
hand, however, with the utmost tender- 
ness, and by the of his tones 
removed the terror that had seized me. 
Hie told me he had a deep affliction to 
epare me for; and endeavoured to 
h every argument of 
religion aud submission betore he reveal- 
ed it. In this dreadful i 
uttered not a word—-my mind in feartul 
torturous expectation ! 

At length the impending ruin crush. 
ed me! He intormed me that, three 
days before, my husband had joined the 
loyalist army, that an engagement had 
taken | lace, and that he was amongst the 
first victims of the battle! The etfect 
this intelligence had on me Was scarcely 


, 
ic 


sottmess 


! 
i 7 
fortify mv mind wu 


SHispeilice 
‘ 


less than trenzy. Instead of weeping, 
f vrew  furtous; called) myself) my 
husband's murderer, demanded justice 
on myself, and talked of circum. 


which, though true, passed on 
those about meas the effect of delirium. 
These violent perturbations ended in a 
fever, trom it was my punish. 
ment to recover, 

“ With deepest shame TIT acknowledge 
that, as f recovered, my passion revived, 
now considered myself at liberty, and 
had no doubt that my tender lover panted 
for the hour in he could throw 
himself at my feet, and recompence all 
my sufferings by uniting himself to me 
for ever! : 

“The days and weeks wore on, and 
he appeared not, At first 1 considered 
him as sacrificing to decorum; but, at 
the end of twomonths, T could no longer 
of a jady when she had 


seen the Oly cl otmythougchts. She 


stamees 


which 


winteh 


Ist enquiring 


be. 


uli- 


swered, with ereat unconecern, that he 
ihia i hardly peen seen at ali for the last 
month; for that he was so devoted to 
Serer that he seldom speutan hour out 
ot hie r pre ence : that i} spoke CVeTy 
Where of his passion, and had told ins 
fire ne th ii bie cle dai | OU Tel to sucly 
distraction, that tor her sake he had al. 
most re Bo i alt) ; prote “SIO 
and his country, and settie in America. 
if lo A | bie'hi ‘ Melia d this 
f Lad ti, ' ay my talline, at 
leneth, rteet shocked hey 
lo os] ! ii) i gevree suse 
ected ( eC O » Strong an emotion. 
! ed, ther re, cither by prudence oy 
MiOSiILY, he « tho assistance, buien. 
meat ret tO ne ov a recolies t:on 
y mise by the common methods. 
() eviving from the fainting, I iound 
\ head 3 seu Upon het Wu om, und 
tears bed if wiviauce. ‘This Leu- 
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derness unlocked my whole soul—my 
woes were too poignant to admit of con- 
cealment, and they were all unbosomed to 
her, 

“* My failing spirits,” said the agitated 
narrator, ** will not permit me to conti- 
nue in full detail. IL must pass over 
many events, to tell you that this friend 
prevailed on me to accompany her to 
England. Her husband was a loyalist, 
and had secured himself; mine had been 
so, and the rebels made this a pretext to 
rob me of all my possessions—too light 
a punishment for crimes so deep! 

“TT lett America without daring to 
mention such a design to my father. I 
could not bear to rive his heart with such 
intelligence from my lips; and I could 
not exist on a spot where every object 





kept my sense of dishonour and wreteh- | 
edness alive. LT wrote to him from the | 
portat which I landed, and confessed aii | 


my criminality, with a view to make his | 
mind yield to the propriety of my ab- | 


sence, and to lessen bis regrets in losing 


, sently 


a child whom he could no jonger think | 
worthy of his love !—Alas! have since 


learned that, for having been observant 
ot his oath of ullegtance to his king. } 
too has been doomed to be dé prived of 
his ail. 

* On ourarrivalin England, my friends 
carried me to a northern county, where 
Tresided with them almost two years, in 
tolerable tranquillity. My tears ftre- 
quently flowed before Heaven for my 


which I should be every hour exposed to 
his injurious visits. 

* A stage that passed at the instant of 
these reflections suggested my relief. It 
was in winter, and there was no fellow- 
traveller; which gloomy circnmstance 
was to me a desirable one, for it gave 
me leisure to ponder over my sorrows 
and to consider of my future fate. The 
produce of the few valaables Thad been 
able to collect from the wreck of my 
husband’s property, were now nearly ex- 
pended, ‘Pic torture of my reflections 
so overpowered me, that, when the coach 
arrived in London, { was so tl astoseem 
to the people of the inn in a dying state 
—fam thankful they were right! 

* The coachman recommended me to 
this house, kept by his relation, as he 
iiformed me. IT delivered my purse to 
the mistress of tt, who for a few weeks 
gave ine some attendance ; but since that 
period she has left me, no uawilling 
prey to the disorder which will pre- 
” 

“ Unfeeling wretch!” exclaimed the 
vouth, who had till pow seemed attentive 
to little but what passed in the street; 
though the restlessness of his motions, 
aud now and then a heavy sigh, gave his 


| friend room to suspect him of more ten- 


past otfences—tears that alwavs lett me | 


more peacetul and serene. ‘This quiet 


state was at length interrupted, by the | 


passion of the man in whose family I 
resided. My friend had, unwisely, in- 
formed her husband of my former guilt 


malicious pleasure, 

* He considered that T had no right to 
defend myself against his addresses on 
principles of honour, having once out- 
raged them—and daringly told meso. On 
my continuing to express horror at his 
tuking upon himself the dreadtul othce 


derness and compassion than was thought 
to belong to lis chaiacter. 

The sudden toree of this exclamation 
had a visible effect on the dying lady: 
but neither she, nor the gentleman who 
had been listenmg to her melancholy 
tale, had time to notice it, for the door 
instantaneously opened, and the venera- 
ble patient whom they had first visited 
was seen approaching. ‘The nurse tot- 


' tered beneath his weight, as with ghastly 
intelligence which he received with | 


a deep ery, and 


ei tempting me back again to sin, he | 


had the brutality to add, that my | 


aflected niceness was an uncratetul re- 
turn to his benevolence in having so long 
Supported me, and that, if T remained 
in so ungrateful a mood, it must be 
under some other root, 

** His root Linstantly qnitted, though 
a stranger in the kingdom, and kuown to 
no human being in it, out of the little 
village in which we resided, But to re 
main there would have caused a liope 
that Ll did not wish to avoid him: and I 
ewed it to lis wife to leave a situation in 





eyes he surveyed the lovely creature, 
already on the threshold of death. He 
stretched his arms towaids her, uttered 
, reaching the bed, fell 
onit, and expired! : 

“My father—my father!’ exclaimed 
the lady, with a wild look, and bending 
over the corse ; “ but PH join thee—my 
woes end!” 

“ Yes, thy woes are over!” said the 
youth, who now turned from the window, 
“thy woes are over!-—But, Oh! Caro- 


line, when will end the anguish which 


now seizes my soul? Behold the author 
of all thy afflictions !—thy husband’s 
murderer, thy murderer, and tie mur- 
derer of thy father!” 

The lady started from her father's 
corse, and, f&xing her eyes on him for a 
moment with the most dreadtul expres- 
sion, essayed to speak; but Death bad 
already rendered rigid the organs of ul. 
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terance—his chill hand was on her heart 

-she struggled a moment—and then, 
without having uttered a sound, sunk 
dead on her pillow. 

Pause here, and behold the two friends. 
~—Both young, both equally blessed with 
health and with fortune. They had 
arisen in the morning for the occupations 
of the day: it was before them—thetr 
actions were to be chosen. One of thei 
passed its opening hours im his usual 
routine of indolence, of folly, of va 


pidity, and of expence—the hour of noon | 


beholds him a destroyer of lives, an ac- 
cunmulator of crimes, a wretch crushed 
by a sense of his iniquities ! 

The other began the day like a_fa- 
vourite son of Heaven: his heart was 
filled with benevolence; wherever he 
trod, his progress, like that of the sun 
with which he rose, gave hfe and joy. 


Having cheered his mind with acts of 


beneficence, he retired from the woes 
he had contributed to Jessen, to refine 
the pleasures that lay beiore him, and to 
taste them with a zest—of which the 
pallid libertine can form no idea! iia 
is, indeed, an epicure—a voluptuary ot 
the first order! Ye sonsot Pleasure, be 


he henceturth your model! 
— ~— 
Ivan; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By 


Witham Sotheby, Esq. 


True admirers of chaste and classical 


Ivan ; a Tragedy. 





models of dramatic poetry will be | 
highly gratified by the perusal of | 


this tragedy. ; 
sunple and pathetic: —Ivan, the in- 
fant sovereign of Russia, ts, at the 
age of ten years, deposed, ‘ and 
dragged from fort to fort,” ** doom- 
ed, as one entombed alive, ina drear 
cell to moulder limb by limb.” After 
a horrible tecarceration of eielht 
vears in the dungeons of the castle 


of Schlussetburgh, a conspiracy ts | 


set on foot for the deliverance of the 
unfortunate victim: but Count Na- 
ritzin, whe had seated the Empress 
Klizabeth on the throne, and who is 
governor of the castle, had sworn 
to slay his prisoner rather than sufler 
him to eseape. ‘Vhits vow be is pre- 
paring to put in execution at the 
moment of the attempted rescue ; 
whe: the uplifted dagger is wrested 
from bis hand by ‘the cliet conspt- 
rutor, Murovitz, whe would hive 


The story is at once | 
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turned it against the life of the go- 
vernor, but the geuerous prisoner 
snatches the weapon from Mirovitz, 
and plunges it in his own breast. 

‘The characters of the drama are 
(besides the couspirators for his re- 
storation), fean; the Empress Eli- 
cabeth, and her tavourite, Count 
Rimuni; Count Naritzin, and his 
countess, Pelrowaa, whose compas- 
sion for the captive forms one of the 
finest features of the drama. 

This outline will enable the reader 
to comprefiend some of the beauties 
of the following scenes, which we 
conceive entitle their author to a 
very high rank amoung genuine dra- 
miuatic poels, 

\cr LI. Scene L—4 subterrancous Vault 
leading éo Ivan’s Cell. 
PETROWNA enters with a lamp. 

Pet. Why comes not Mirovitz? 

Revolt rings round the isie; where'er I 
pass, 

Before me bursts the shout that bids Na- 
ritzin 

Resist the usurper. 
Elizabeth 

Leant ou Naritzin’ 

Supprestitsardour; but Naritzin wrong’d, 

Hope, that long slumber'd, ithe a giant 
springs 

Fresh from repose, and urges on toaction, 

Phe glosous vision fires me! ne’er, till 


While the weak 


sacred WOl d, wy soul 


> 
Has bold Imagimation dard to shape 
Phe righteous cuterprise, that, stil de- 


nov 
how 
} 

{ 


feria 
‘Transtind my heart with agony, and 
t ath’d 


In secret tears my pillow. Ivan! Ivan! 
obizing Woe LI hung; 
‘Thon, whose harsh doom of unexampled 


su 


aro, ocr Wii @ as 


Whose very weakness and infirmity 


Have link’d thee to iny soul, Petsowna’s 
hand 

Shall east thy fetters off, and lead thee 
forth 


To liberty and empire. 
Mirnovitz enters. 


Vireo, At your command I come; be 
brict, I pray you: 
The island swarins with spies—I must not 
here 
Be trac’din secret conference—be brief. 
Pet. Say, is it fix’d that you this night 
hold watcl 
Oer Iwan+: 
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Miro. Yes. 
Pet. Have you forewarn’d the guard ? 
Mire, All sworn—delay me not; what 
your resolve ? 
Pet. To fix on Ivan's brow the crown, 
or perish. 
But, Mirovitz, o'er this day’s close, o’erall 
Dark doubt impends ; and, if once more 
th’ usurper 
Shonld reinstate Naritzin—if once more 
Rest on Lis word her throne, we must 
forego 
The glorious hope, and Ivan, in yon cell, 
Die unrevenged. 
Miro. Knows Ivan thy resolve? 
Pet. en now I seek his cell, to arm 
his mind 
To follow thee, if summon’d. Now fare- 
well—- 
But, ere you fix the guard, once more 
await me 
In secret at the southern tower—(as she 
is going )—farewell! 


& 





a 





[Exit PETROWNA. | 


Miro. 1 shall not tail. And deem’st 
thou, then, proud woman, 

T move but at thy bidding 7—what to me 

Naritzin’s honour? mine, my injuries 


claim 
Revenge, that marks its character in 
blood— 
The guard, to me devoted, at my word 
This night will reseue Iwan—snure snees 
Or dcath my doom. Be Ivan’s mind but 
firm, 
Elizabeth suall kneel at [van’s throne. 


[ Eat. 


Scene IT.—TIran’s Cell, faintly illumined | 


with one central lamp, 

Ivan sfarts from his couch, and follows, 
with his eye, the phantom of his unugi- 
nation. 

Jean, Avaunt, terrific vision! Hold my 
brain! 


death? 
Again in all thy horror reascend, 
And {will hail thee, whatso’er thy nature, 
The harbinger of heaven : —again it tloats, 


Or at the breath, the whisper of my word, 
His voice had given kind welcome. 
Ivan, (starting up.) Who art thou ? 
That onward glidest with seraphic briglit- 
ness, 
Hiumining the gloom, and beaming on me 
Rays of celestial pity ? 
Pet, “Tis Petrowna. 
Iran. Ha! isit thou, Petrownar None 
but thou? 
Pet, There ts none else. 
Iran. I pray vou, turn your lamp, 
There, steadily; no ray of light there 
gicams: 
It may be lurking there. 
Pet. What dost thou gaze on? 
Ivan. ( alarmed.) Does not that lamp 
pass wav’ring by thee? 
Pet. Ivan! 
fran. (motioning with his hand.) So—it 
past, wavering, by me! 
Oh! Petrowna, 
Tt was no shadow—no unreal phantom, 
Such as oft haunt my troubled sleep: I 
saw it 
Distinctly, as now fianiug there; that 
lamp 
Past on before me, wavering, as borne 
Rv some invisible arm. Belind it stalk’d, 
With ponderous tread, a form of giant 
Stature 5 
[ contd not trace its features : in its hand 
A poignard gleam’d—and, ever and anon, 
\ shroud, that reek’d with biood-drops, 
floated round it. 
On me the murderer sprang !—Yet, yet 
Lhear 
His hideous yell; I feel his iron grasp! 
Give me thy hand. (Catches her arm.) 
Pet. Thy fever’ hand is fire ;— 
And, now, the chill fit shakes thee, 
Tvun, Ratse me up; 
My limbs smk under me! 


' Support me! (Looking earnestly on her.) 


lia! Petrowna! on thy eye-hd 


. " . | Phe tear-dr “e a ; Viiv, why tur 
Com’st thou to warn me of approaching , 41!© b¢@t-erop trembles. Why, why turn 


away? 


| Sure mere than wonted gloom fills all the 


cell; 


| Or, if Lrightly see, unwonted paleness 


Artthou a breathing iorm, like those that | 


tenant 


The upperw orld,and wanderuncentrolled | {2 ; 
| ‘That preys on thee im secret, 


In the fice light of day? Speak! 
PeTrowna enters with @ lamp, 
Pet, Ivan! 
Tran. Gone! 
So perish Ivan! (throwing himself down.) 
Let me breathe my last 
On these dark thuts, and never, never 
more 
Vex with my groan, creation! 
Pet. Iwan! Ob, answer me! He hears 
mie Lot 5 


Has blancl’d thy cheek. Do not conceal 
aught trom me; 
All, T can bear, all, sutfer—save the pang 


Pet, ’Tis tor thee 


| Alone T feel. 


} 


Oh! Ivan, calm thy soul; call Heav'n to 
aid thee, 

The tongue of slander has tradve’d Na- 
ritzy; 

Rimuni basaceused him; and \ichelovite 

O'er thee holds charge. 

I know his secret soul; it lionours thee. 

Ivan, be calm! this day, to these sad 
hauuts, 























































Tvan: a 


> 
. 


The minion, base } 
press——~ 
Ivan. (interrupting her.) Th’ usurper ! 
the fell fiend, who wears my crown! 
Pet, Awhile forego these thoughts: no 
pow’'r can save thee, 


imuni, and the em- 


y | 
If such rash words reach other ear than | | ! 
Of private virtue; be, in blessing, biest ; 


mine, 
This day the empress comes, to doom, I 
fear, 
My lord to exile; and it may be, Ivan, 
We ne'er shall meet again. 
Iran. Wing’d lightnings strike her! 
Pet, Oh! give me patient hearing. 
may please 
The sovereign, in her pride, to look on 


) 
i 


thee. 
Tran. Oh! never will her stern eve | 
look again 


On Ivan living. 
Pet. Vet if 


Be mid, be event! 


such her will, 


heu the menacin: 


? 


| le ‘ 
storm 
Brust pass away mnfelt 
Tran. Twili obey thee. 
Would that I ne'er again might see that | 
fiend ! 
No—la me but behold her, but in day- 
light 


f 
‘ 


Stand up, and, fron 
heart 


to front, pour in her 


: | 
i . 2 ° ' 
Phe gather'd fire that inwardly consumes | 
mie: 
Then dic.-—Her gaze of insult shall not rest | 
er . ; + | 
Lriumphantly on Ivan, 
Pet. Limplore thee, 
Turge thee, Ivan! by Petrowna’s love, 


By years of unremitted tenderness ; 
IT do entreat thee, by these tears that gush 
Like life-drops from my heart— 
fvan. (interrupting ker.) Sav, what thy 
wish ? 
Pet. Vhat thou, in presence of Eliza- 
beth, 
Suppress thy indignation, 
frun. In her presence 
Conceal my just abhorrence !—urge it 
Hot : 
{ would not disobey thee, 
Pet. Else, must perish 
Petrowna’s hieh-rais'd hopes, 
Jran. Thine !—1 will kneel before her. 
Pet. Calmly hear me. 
fix in thy soul my words, there deep en- 
tomb them. | 
Strange men may here be seen: from all | 
conceal them— 
Chief from Naritzin. 
Iran. What thy hopes ¢ 
Pet. To fix thee 
King on thy father’s throne. 
fran. Canst thou deceive me ? 
Pot. Vly hand shall wield the sceptre. 
ai. (wel ‘Yo wy birth- 


th 
4 
t 


! 
t 


a . 


si f ‘i ¢ rei j 
até Ate rey / 


‘ tay 
we 
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My woes are all forgotten, Hear me 
Heav'n! 

Oh! let me, shielded by thy strength, 
extend 

A hallowed sceptre o'er a willing realm, 

And tix the column of a nation’s pow’r, 

A nation’s glory, on th’ immoveable base 





So richtly exeeute the awful trust 


| Of thy anointed: and (Oh, bliss of bliss!) 


To be the minister of grace and mercy ; 

l'o lighten the sad Joad of human wee ; 

‘To rescue the oppressed ; to search out 

The world-abandon'd orphan, and the 
mourner 

Who sighs in secret,—and then say, 
* Come forth ! 

View, in vour king, afather!” This, Pe- 
trowna, 

Is to be god on earth! 


Pei. Oh! King of kings! 
Who in the soul of ivan hath infue’d 
\ portion of thy spirit, guard from wrong 
His sacred life'—Ivan, this night, ’tis 
fix?i— 
Je. (interrupting her. ) This meht! z 
Pet. One hour past midnight; thou, i 
suimunon’d, 
\rse—no question ask-—but dauntiess 


tollow 
he yore that bids you forth: it sum- 


WiOws you 
l'o sovereignty, or death. 
fran. Thou counsell’st it; 
I shai! not tnin aside, though death con- 
front me.— 
Life! freedom! sovercignty ! 
( Transported.) 
Pet. Restrain this transport. 
Ivan. Letme here vent it, or this heart 
will burst. 
‘o what can Limpart it, save these chains 


Pet. Not 
. 
w ( 


tong shalt thou endure them, 
w, farewell! S 
Jean. Que hour past midnight! free 
ignty ! 

( Embracing her. 
cuardian-saint !- 
| Lait PETROWNA., 


} 
(itelal “SOV 


Soother 
}: 
Acy UL Scenr If.—lean's Prison. 
Cunnon heard at a disiance. 
Ivan. Again! Methought it was the 
ceannon’s roar : . 
I heard it; ’tis the voice of their rejoicing. 
On the huve bolts and bars, that intercept 
My passage to mankind, a jarring sound 
Surst--like the crash of thunder, when 
vext earth 
“choes the voice of heaven. 
brawl 
Lo the wide world their gladness in brief 


clamours, 


- deliverer - 


“ayer i 
arev. _I]! 


I So let them 


Tl at dic upon the winds: my exultation,. 
fo earth, to bunian car iuaudible, 
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Shall at the throne of Heaven be heard, 
and call 
Ti avenger to attest it. How conceal it? 
Life, freedom, empire!—’twas Petrowna 
spake it. 
Flame like the sun, dull lamp !—ye flints, 
be rohed 
With flowers of vernal breath ;—and thou, 
drear cave, 
That ne'er hast heard sounds other than 
despair ; 
Thou too, re-cchoing the strange voice 
of joy, 
Shalt swell my exultation! 
NARITZIN cnters, 
Nartt. Ivan-— 
fran. Thou! Here 
Narit. Yes, ruthless tho’ their natures, 
None, so intreated, could deny my pray’r 
To bid thee here farewell. Lne’er again 
Shall witness thy dire anguish; ne’er 
again 
Share and assuage thy woe. 
fvan, Come to my arms. 
Ere thou didst guard me, they who rack’d 
my limbs 
Made mockery of my groans—turn not 
away : 
Thou hast been kind to Ivan. 
Nar. Kind !—-the rous'd viper’s poison- 
ous tang less eruel: 
Ob! had it pleased high Heaven 
Or cre thy birth in mercy to have swept 
me 
From off the living realm, thy hand bad 
Wile lded 
The sceptre of thy sires, and I had lain 
Ip peace within my grave! 
Ivan. (embracing him.) Thus I forgive 
thee. 
The tears that bathe thy cheek have 
Cleans’d thy crime. 
(To himself.) Oh! ET couid soothe at once 
his soni to peace 
[ may not now reveal it, 
Nar. What? 
fran. Dety them— 
Yes, they will banish thee, because thy 





heart 
Shudders to act their cruelties :—defly 
them-— 
How glorious thy return! Lwill exalt 
Petrowna’s consort next myself in pow'r, 
How, if it fale well— well—-no tear again: 
Tears, such as trickle when an inianat 
Wee Js, 
Shall tell of Ivan’s woe. ‘The torturing 
fiends 


Visus’d the helpless intant, but the man 

None ever shall dishonour, Oh! Naritzm, 

Thave subdued the spirit that within me 

Burnt with unquenchable fire: and why 
subdued ¢ 

‘Thy kindness, thy humanity o'er; owei'd 
Die. 


The Lady's Cabinet of Literature, 


| 


| 








[am not what I was—misuse me now' 
Let them beware, At the oppressor’s 
sight 
My heart would kindle into flame, and 
Ivan 
Avenge himself, or perish. 
( Footsteps heard.) 

Nar. What that sound ? 

Rimuni Chehiid the scenes), Naritzin! 

Tran. Whose that voice: 

Nar, "Vis he! Rimunt. 

Rimuni enters. 

Ivan, That serpent! 

Nar. (endeavouring to prevent Rununi's 
entrance). Enter not. 

Rim, T will behold him. 

Ivan. Heav'n! vengeance, vengeance ! 

(to hinise If, ) 

Rim. (considering Tvan.) Stern his 
threatening brow. 

Naritzin, haste—the empress waits thy 
coming. 

Tvan (with affected calmness to Rimund). 
Stay yet awhile—the scene will 
glad thy soul-- 

Survey this haunt congenial to thy nature, 

Stay man (stopping him)--the serpent, 
that in upper air 

Basks sweltering in the blaze of day, 
slinks back 

To lurk in caves obscure that feed his 
venom— 

Nav, gaze around. 

Nar. Peace, Ivan! 

Rim. (aside.) Taunting boy : 

Yes, 1 will know thy nature, and subdue it, 

Ivun (calmly takes the lamp, and dircets 
the light to several places). Look on 
these damps, this pestilential dew, 

That, drop by drop, bursts on the moul- 
dering stone 

That wears away beneath it:—'tis my 
breath 

Has fed it. Look upon these rugged flints, 

Nay closely mark them—See you not the 


trace 

Worn by the ceaseless tread of my ione 
teet 

Year after year? They are th’ eterna 
marks, 


That on ti’ inanimate rock to after times 
Shall grave thy cruelty. Now, ai thou 
caust, 
Look on the marks that character the 
living, 
Rim. (aside. ) Yes, he shall die. 
leun (holding up the liaimp to his oum 
countenance). Look on these orbs 
of vision, temper’d down 
To the dull glimmer of this feeble lamp: 
Phese, atimy birth, the great Creator gut d 
With power and capability, at once 
With one swift glance to sweep the vault 
of heaven, 
Earthrob’d iv beauty, and the vastexpansé 























Of waves that heave huge ocean’s ampli- 
tude. 
on this cheek ; 
kerworm 
Has robb'd it of its roseate bloom, and cast 
Ou youth the wan and spectry hue of age: 
"Lhese limbs, too, scarce have strength to 
bear me up ; 
But, feeble as they are, at sight of thee, 
I feel in each brac’d smew strength and 
power 
To rend thee into atoms, 
(Violent!y seizes him.) 
Rim. (drawing a dagger.) Perish first. 


Look 


despair’s sharp can- 


Nar. No, traitor! (staying him.) 
Kim. Help, ho! guards, help! rescue! 
reseue! (lean runs, and bars the 


door, and snatches the dagger.) 
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Ivan. The iron deor is barr'd—now !— 


ba! hat ha! 
Rim. Oh, merey! 
Nar. Ivan, hold! or instant death 
In torturing flames consumes us. 
Ivan (drops the dagger ). Thou in torture 
For Ivan’s deed? Away thou tiend! de- 
lay not- 


Themercy thou hi ist found, to others yield; 


Begone—avoid my sight- 
Hence! ‘Tell the usurper in this cell of 
horror 
[ o’er thee stood, the daggerin my grasp, 
Nor struck the blow—-then, for thou 
canst, command her 
free tix on Russia's 
crowi''d ivan, 
{Eacunt Narr, and Rim, 


no, throne 


PUBLIC EDIFICES. 
oe 
No. V. 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE. day. About the year 1745, the bad 


N a series of views or representa- 

tions of British Public Editices, 
the metropolitan theatres claim dis- 
tinguished notice; and we have ac- 
cordingly selected for the present 
Number, the THEATRE ROYAL, 
Drury-LANe. 

This building is by no means en- 


tectural ornaments of London. 


| 





—— —— 


|conduct and extravagance of Mr, 


‘leetwood, who was then patentee, 
brought his aflairs into such a ruinous 
condition, that the patent, which 
had been assigned to his creditors, 
was put up to public auction, It 
was purchased by two bankers, who 


| took Mr. Lacey into the concern, and 
titled to rank high among the archi- | 


Its | 


external appearance is not calculated 


to inspire in the spectator any ideas, 
in the slightest degree, analogous to 
its uses: indeed, 
not have desigued a much less de- 
corated elevation for a Quaker’s 
meeting, or a much more solid and 
substantial one for a county prison. 
Whether this overestrained air of 
sunplicity in the exterior was in- 


the architect could | 


| former retired from the stage. 


tended to heighten the effect of the | 


tasteful and superb interior, we can- 
not Say ; 
can be stronger. 

It is not possible to compress 
within our present limits a history of 
the origin of Drury-Lane Theatre, 
and the various proprietors through 
whose hands the patent has passed, 


from its first grant to the present | 


Prirish Lapy's Mac. No. 16. 


but certainly no contrast | 


appointed him manager. Ina short 
time afterwards these bankers failed, 
and the patent was again to be sold ; 
and ultimately became the Joint pro- 
perty of Mr. Lacey and the celebrated 
David Garrick. ‘Towards the close 
of the season of 1776, Garrick dis- 
posed of all his theatrical property 
to Dr. Ford, Messrs. Ewart, Sheri- 
dan, and Linley, for the swn of 
35,0004.; when that inimitable per- 
‘Che 
who died about this 


elder Lacey, 


| ° i ° ° 
| time, having bequeathed his share in 





the property to his son Willoughby 
Lacey, that gentleman soon aiter- 


| wards disposed of it to the other 


partners; and subsequently the entire 
property and management fell into 
the hands of R, B. Sheridan, esq. 
—It was during the period of this 


gentleman's theatrical reign, that the 
Kk 
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old Drury-Lane Theatre was taken 
down, and that elegant and spleudid 
fabric erected on its scite, which was 
unfortunately consumed by fire in 
the year 1809, 

The consequence of this calamity 
would doubtless have been the tota! 
annihilation of the property em- 
barked in the concern, had not 
the zeal of friendship called forth 
the talents, courage, and persever- 
ance, of one of the most noble 
spirits of the age. ‘Lo ampler op- 
portunities, and to far abler pens, 
we must consign the task of reuder- 
ing justice to the memory of that 
Hlustrious individual: and confine 


ourselves to the plain statement of 


the fact, that Drury-Lane Theatre 
would at this day have remained a 
heap of ruins, feeding contention 
among wrestlers for the unprofitable 
spoils, had not the energy and ite- 
grity of SAMUEL WHITBREAD 
vanquished dithiculties, and adjusted 
diflerences, which to any other man 
would have proved invineible and 
irreconcilable. sy the indefatigable 
activity of that gentleman’s mind, 
aided by the influence of his high 
character, the dissevered and _ scat- 
tered interests of this concern were 
united for the general benefit; and 
the numerous claimants on the pro- 
perty, together with the new sub- 
scribers, were incorporated by law 
Into a joint-stock company, who 
confided their aflairs to the manage- 
ment of a committee, of which Mr. 
Whitbread was the chairman. 
Under the superintendance of this 
cominittee, the present edifice was 
completed in the year 1811, accord- 
ing to the plans of Mr. BENJAMIN 
Wryarr; and, though we condemn 
the 


our unquahfied praise of the design | 


bad taste of the external part of 
the theatre, we with pleasure express | 





t 
! 


tators, about 2800 persons: the 
boxes will accommodate 1200: the 
pit, 850; the lower gallery, 480 ; 
and the upper gallery, 280. The 
avenues to the boxes are spacious 
and magnificent, and the grand stair- 


‘ 


CASE culiarly elegant and commo- 
dious. Among the conveniences 
which modern refinement has added 
to our principal theatres, the saloons, 
or vestibules, are entitled to our 
praise. ‘The grand saloon at Drury- 
Lane is a very noble apartment, 56 
feet in length, with circular termi- 
nations. ‘The ceiling is a bold arch; 
and at each end of the room are 
two massy columns of verd an- 
digue, with ten corresponding pilas- 
ters on each side. The effect of the 
whole is pleasingly striking. Ad- 


Joining the saloon are rooms for tea, 


coflee, and other refreshments. ‘The 
audience part of the house may be 
described as approaching in form to 
three-fourths of a circle, from the 
stage. ‘The colour of the boxes is 
green, relieved with gold; and the 
lining and backs are of a rich erin- 
son. "Phe whole is admirably well 
lighted with wax candles, in brilliant 
glass chandeliers. 

The cost of the entire theatre and 
its appurtenances, may be estimated 
at about 180,0007. 

‘The management of this great 
concern is still entrusted to a com- 
mittee and sub-committee. There 
isa difference of opinion upon the 
eligibility of this plan of govern- 
ment ; many persons of considerable 
experience and knowledge in such 
matters having expressed their con- 
viction, that the best arrangement 
that could be adopted for the ad- 
vantage of the share-holders would 
be to let the theatre, scenes, ward- 
robe, &c. at a certain rent per an- 
nium; whilst others, of equal autho- 


and execution of the interior, "The | rity, oppose such a design, from a 


* . , ° 
nucience part Of Us me 


enificent | persuasion that it would not be so 


Temple of the Drama is capable of | profitable to the proprietors, whilst 


contuning, with comfort to the spec: lit would surrender the amusements 


























of the public to the taste or caprice 
of an individual, instead of the 
judgment of a committee. The 
present committee of mauagement 
includes Lord Byron, Mr. Kinnaird, 
and Mr. Peter Moore,—gentlemen 
of excellent taste, and one at least 
aman of business; but we confess, 
for our own parts, we doubt whether 
a concern of such a peculiar nature 
can be gratuitously 
a committee ot 
us by an indi- 
entire 


as a play-house 
so well governed by 
gentlemen amateurs, 
vidual, or partners, 
property must be considered as em- 
barked on their industry and skill. 

The present managers, under the 
cominittee, Dibdin and 
Rae; and two gentlemen better qua- 
lified for their office it would be 
difficult to mame: 
conclude this article without honour- 
able mention of their predecessors, 
Messrs. Arnold and Raymond ; 
the latter of whom, in a great mea- 
sure, is to be attributed the existence 
of the Drury-Lane company, which, 
but for the establishment ef head- 
quarters at the Lyceum, after the 
destruction of the late theatre, must 
certainly have disbanded themselves, 
and marched in different directions 
to country cantonments, perhaps 
never to have united again. 
oe 

ILL U SPR v1 l rlONS 


' / ’ 
Westminsier Abbey. 
NO. XIII. 
Beauty, and strength, and wit, 
wealth, and power, 
Have their short flourishing hour ; 
And love to see themselves, and smile, 
And joy in their pre-eminence awhile : 
Een so, in the same land, 
Poor weeds, rich corn, gay 
gether stand : 
Alas! Death mows down all with an im- 
partial hand.—CowLey’s Horace. 


whe SC 


7 . 
are Messrs. 





and 


flow’rs, to- 


From the Chapel of the Confessor 
we will proceed to that of St. Bene- 
dict, kindred import- 


+ 


not from its 


Tustrations of Westminster Abbey. 


, 
nor ought we to 
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ance, but, having finished with the 
tombs of royalty, it will be pursuing 
the order in whie +h the remainder of 
the Abbey is usually exhibited. 

The CHAPEL of St, BENEDICT 
is sometimes called the Dean’s Cha- 
pel, because many of the deans and 
abbots of Westminster have been 
interred init, although there are but 
few of their tombs remaining. One 
however, constructed of free-stone, 
grey marble, aud brass, is still shewn, 
on which reclines the eiligy of 

ARCHBISHOP LANGHAM, 

This prelate was monk, prior, and 
abbot of Westminster, and after- 
wards elected bishop of London ; 
but, Ely being thea vacant, he chose 
the latter see in preference. He was 
primate and chancellor of England 
in the reign of Edward IIL. priest- 
cardinal and afterwards bishop-car- 
dinal of Preneste, and nuncio from 
the pope. Edward deprived him of 
lis archbishopric, because the holy 
see granted him the pall without his 
concurrence; but he remained a 
churchman of great influence, riches, 
and power. According to the old 
Latin epitaph round his tomb, he 
died on the feast of St. Mary Mag- 
delen, 1576. 

The next conspicuous monument 
in this Chapel is sacred to the me- 
mory of 


LIONEL CRANFIELD, EARL OF 
MIDDLESEX. 


This stately and curious monu- 
ment is formed of black and white 
marble, on which are two images in 
a recumbent posture, representing 
the earl in his robes, with the Lady 
Anne, his second wife, who erected 
this monument to his memory. This 
nobleman was originally either a 
mercantile man himself, or the son 
of a merchant in London, and was 
called to the service of James I. for 
his financial abilities, by whom he 
was made lord-treasurer of England, 
\ persecution was raised against him 
for malversation in that office, which 
Kk? 
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caused him great anngyance ; but of 
the merits of bis character it is now 
difficult to judge: the inscription on 
this tomb, of course, makes him 
great and patriotic. Through one 
of his daughters, he is a progenitor 
of the family of Dorset. He died 
in 1045, aged 70. 

Acainst the east wall of this Cha- 
pel isanother magnificent monument, 
adorned with columns, pillars, and 
entablatures, of the Corinthian or- 
der, curiously wrought in alabaster 
and porphyry, and finely gilt. This 
was erected by FE dward Se ‘vinour, 
Earl of Hertford, son to the protec- 
tor Somerset, weal of Edward VI. 
to the memory of his wile, 

FRANCES, COUNTESS OF HERTFORD, 
The Latin epitaph on this lady, while 
wt carefully records her tithes aud 
lineage, is in other respects so un- 
affected and modest, we cannot for- 
bear giving an old English translation 
of it, as exhibiting dignity without 
ostentation, and conjugal affection 
with pathos and simplicity, 


* Here lieth intombed the noble Fran- 
ces, Countess of Hertford, dear spouse 
unto the noble Edward, earl of Hertford, 
Ac. son to the renowned Prince Edward, 
Duke of Somerset, Ac. . 

\ lady descended of right noble 
hneage, being daughter of the noble 


Lord William, Baron Howard of Effing- 


bam, companion of the most famous 
order of the Garter, high admiral to 


Queen Mary, and lord chambeilain of 


the household and lord privy-seal_ to 
Queen Elizabeth: son was he to the right 
noble Prince Thomas, Duke of Norfolk 
and Earl of Surrey, earl-marshal of Eng- 
land, and father to the noble Charles, 
Earl of Nottingham, &c. 

* This lady, highly renowned for her 


many viriuous gifts and graces, both of 


body and mind, greatly favoured by her 


rracious sovereign, and dearly beloved of 


her lord, atter long sickness, in firm faith 
i Christ and constant patience, departe (d 
this lite at 44 years of age, the Lith May, 
1593, in the 40th year of the most happy 
reign of our most gracious sovereign 
lady, Queen Elizabeth: To whose me- 


mory the said earl, her loving lord and | 


husband, much lamenting her death, in tes- 
timony of his great Jove towards her and 


—~— 





of his careful diligence in this doleful duly, 
doth consecrate this monument.” 


We delight in these little ancient 
touches—these virtuous gifts and 
graces, these loving lords and hus- 
bands, this careful diligence, and 
this doleful duty,—they exhibit a 
character in our language the mere 
modern reader will search for in 
vain: ifs great power of expressing 
simple kind-hearteduess and aftectis 
Ohate regard, 

The other monuments in this Cha- 
pel are no way remarkable; two of 
them are inmemory of the deans of 
Westminster, Doctors Bill and Good- 
man, each of whom are stated to 
have been learned, good, and cha- 
ritable, and benefactors to colleges 
and schools. Dr. Goodinan also 
deserves amore particular mention, 
for raising the learned Cambden from 
obscurity, by making him second 
master of Westminster se ‘hool, and 
defraying the expences of se weral of 
his journies in seare th of antiquitics, 
Dr. Bill died in 1561; Dr. Good- 
nan in LOO1. 


CHAPEL OF ST. EDMUND. 

The next Chapel, from south to 
north, is that of St. Edmund the 
Archbishop; where, on an alabaster 
tomb, raised five feet from the floor, 
reclines the image of the Lady Frances, 

DUCHESS OF SUFFOLK, 

The figure of this lady, so well 
known in) English history, is very 
curiously wrought in white ‘marble : : 
she 1s represented in her full robes, 
with a rich jewel hanging at a chain 
encompassing her nec kk. Itis hardly 
necessary to add, that the Duchess 
of Sutlolk was daughter to the cele- 
brated Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suflolk, favourite of Henry VIII. 
who ventured to espouse the tyrant’s 
sister Mary, the widow of Louis 
MII. of France. Vheir daughter, 
the Lady Frances, was married in 
the first instance to Henry Gray, 
Marquis of Dorset, afterw: irds cre- 
ated Duke of Sut folk, by whom she 
+ 














had two daughters— the unfortunate 
Lady Jane Gray, and Catherine her 
sister. The aflinity to the crown in 
this instance, as in almost every 
other in our past history, produced 
all manner of horror and misfortune. 
Edward VI. through the persuasions 
of the Duke of Northumberland, 

passing by his sisters Mary and Eh. 
zabeth, settled the succession of the 


crown on the issue of the Duchess of 


Suflolk, his cousin; the duchess, like 
the Countess of Richmond, waving 
her own precedence in favour of her 
daughter, Lady Jane. 
the latter is so well known, it is un- 
necessary to allude to her aflecting 
catastrophe here; but the circum- 
stance of the duchess, through whom 
the pretension existed, bearing up 
the train of her own daughter, on 
the grand ceremony of her public 
entry into the Tower of London, 
proves the fallacious nature of the 
claim of the innocent victim of pa- 
rental ambition. Flow short-sighted 
are mortals! how frequently are they 


destroved by the very attainment of 


their own wishes ! Charles Brandon, 
the father of the duchess, had broken 
a contract to marry the widowed 
(QJueen of France, her mother; and 
her husband had most unjustly di- 
vorced a virtuous wife to marry her; 
and what followed ?—misery and 
destruction to the whole connexion. 
Northumberland, the planner of the 
scheme to render Lady Jane queen, 


in order to govern in her name, pee | 


rished; Lady Jane, and the youth 
his son, her husband, perished ; 
Dake of Suffolk perished ;—and all 
on the scaftold. It was not to be 
expected that the Duchess of Suffolk 
herself, in whose aflinity to the crown 
these dangerous schemes origimated, 
could be countenanced by the vin- 
dictive and sanguinary Mary. Like 
her daughter, she was favourable to 
the reformed religion: and in conse- 


quence a charge was made agaist | * 


her of profaning the Catholic cere- 
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monies, and particularly of dressing 
up a cat in a rocket, in ridicule of 
the episcopal dignity. This charge 
was vigorously supported against her 
by the infamous Gardiner, who, be- 

ing under confinement in the ‘Tower 
during the reign of Edward V1. and 
seeing the duchess pass under his 
window, made her a courteous reve- 
rence, which she noticed by telling 
him, with an air of contempt, that 
“it was well for the lambs, now the 
wolves were shut up;” an affront 
which he never forgave. Not being 
able to foresee the consequences of 
the malice of this prelate, she retired 
into the country, where she soon 
afier married Adrian Stokes, esq. 
who survived her, with whom she 
lived unknown and unnoticed until 
the accession of Elizabeth, when she 
again appeared at court, and became 
a great favourite; and the queen, 
acknowledging her as a erand-daugh- 
ter of Heury VIE. honoured her with 
an augmentation of the arms of Eng- 
land, which are quartered on the 
monument just described. The suf- 
ferings of this lady for religion are 
much dwelt upon by the martyro- 
Fox ; who savs that she was 
reduced to such misery as, after 
wandering up and down until she 
to be obliged to lie a long 
winter's night ina chureh-yard. It 
be feared, however, that the 
Duchess of Suffolk was not an ami- 
character: the meanness of 
subjecting her and = inno- 


logist, 


was faint, 


is to 


young 


| cent daughter to a danger, which, 
the | 


if incurred at all, should have been 
by lierself, is inexcusable; and 
the unpardonable harshness with 
which that admirable young lady 
was treated by both her ‘parents, as 
recorded by Asch: un, redounds ve ry 
to the her mater- 
elines.” The date of this con- 
lady's death is unknown, 
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MRS. CHARLOTTE SMITH. 

F it has been necessary, in the 

composition of some of our bio- 
graphical sketches, to brush off the 
dust from ancient records, aud even 
to search for documents among 
mouldering monuments and sepul- 
chral legends; we are, on the othe: 
hand, desirous oecasionally to pre- 
sent to our yeaders more recent ex- 
amples of worth and talents, among 
those of our countrywomen whose 
genius and virtues have rendered 


their names illustrious ornaments of 


‘the age we live in.” In consonance 
with this desien, we this month add 
to our series the Memoirs of one, 
the remembrance of whose person 
is probably still fresh in the recol- 
lection of many of our readers, aud 


whose works still retain the stamp of 


novelty. 

If it should be asked, what are 
the pretensions to eminence a mere 
novel-writer can assume? we will 
not parry the attack by appealing to 
those other claims upon the gratitude 
of posterity, which, as @ POETESs, 
belong to CHARLOTTE SMITH; 
but we willimeet sueh common-place 
cavillers, by quoting the words of a 
living female, wlrose judgment is not 
surpassed, in strength and accuracy, 
by any eritic, male or female, who 
ever wrote. In her admirable Life 
of Richardson, the novellist, Mrs, 
Barbauld says— When tbe range of 


this hind of writing (novels) is so | 


great, it ts evident that it ought to 
hold no mean rank among the pro- 
ductions of gemus; and, in truth, 


there is hardiy any department of | 


literature in which we shall meet 
with more fine writing than ins the 
best productions of this hind. 
Hot easy, therefore, to say, wliy the 
poet should have sO high a paadbcoe 


allotted him in the Temple of raime, 





It is | 





aud the romance-wrifer so low a Vue | SEX, OF occasionally im London, tor 


as, in the general estimation, he is 
confined to; for his dignity as a 
writer has by no means been mea- 
sured by the pleasure he attords to 
his readers: yet the Invention of a 
story, the choice of proper inci- 
dents, the ordonnance of the plan, 
the exhibition of the character, the 
gradual development of a plot, ce- 
casional beauties of description; and, 
above all, the power exercised over 
the reader’s heart, by filling it with 
the successive emotions of love, pity, 
joy, anguish, transport, or indigna- 
tion, together with the grave im- 
pressive moral resulting from = the 
whole, tzply talents of the highest 
order, and ought to command our 
warmest praise.” 

We will not mar the effects of so 
fine a burst of eloquence, by liam- 
inering out its special application to 
the present subject ; every reader of 


; sense and taste will acknowledge its 


force, while they admire its beauty. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE SMITH was 
the daughter of Nicholas ‘Turner, a 
gentleman who possessed consider- 
able estates in the counties of Surrey 
und Sussex. Her mother, of the 
name of ‘Towers, was no less distin- 
guished for her personal charms than 
the qualities of her heart and under- 
standing ; but of her maternal care 
her children were unhappily deprived, 
when the eldest, the subject of this 
Memoir, was little more than three 
years old: her death was the source 
of many misfortunes, since their fa- 
ther, in consequence of it, went 
abroad for some time, leaving bis 
children to the care of their mother’s 
sister, Returning from his tour, 
Mr. Turner placed his children at 
school; and, when the eldest was 
about ten years old, he sold his estate 


at Stoke near Guildford, and his 


fanaily resided at his house in Sus- 




















































the purpose of having masters to 
attend hiis two daughters, while his 
son was placed at Westiinster- 
school, 

The hours of the eldest daughter 
were now cousumed in attempting to 
acquire, at a great expence, what are 
called accomplishinents: bat, either 
from her instructors having been il 
chosen, or that because _ studies 
were too soon interrupted, she made 
no considerable progress in music, 
on which the greatest expence was 
lavished ; and dedicated much of her 
time to drawing, with a fondness 
greater than her powers of execution, 
at least in drawing landscapes, in 
which the shortness otf her sight pre- 
cluded her from attaining any degree 
of perfection, At a more mature 
period of life she was accustomed to 
recret the time thus employed, and 
to wish that she had rather been di- 
rected in useful reading, and i the 
study of other languages as well as 
the French, which she had acquired 
in her early infancy. But though 
her father, who was no con temptible 
poet himself, encouraged and = che- 
rished the talents he thought he ob- 
served in his daughter, her aunt, 
under whose care she still was, had 


Other opinions as to the propriety of 


indulging her taste for reading, and 
saw, with alarm, that her niece, as 
she thought, wasted whole days in 
reading almost any books that fell 
in her way. Such books, therefore, 
as were most likely to flatter the 
taste of a young person, were abso- 
lutely prohibited : the consequence 
of which was that she seized, with 
indiscriminating avidity, ail that she 
could meet with; by this means ac- 
quiring a superticial acquaintance 
with various subjects of knowledge, 
which, by awakening ber curiosity, 
led in subsequent periods to more 
complete information. 

At this time of her life, though 
vet at an age when most girls are at 
school, Mrs, Smith was taken a 
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creat deal into company; ani almost 


all the gaiety she ever partook of 


was between her twelilhand fifteenth 
year. 

Near that pertod Mr. Turner mar- 
ried a second wife; who, however 
detective in the qualities possessed 
by the first, had one advantage, by 
which, in the opinion of the majority, 
they were more than counterbalanc- 
ed—a considerable fortune. Mr. 
Turner, foresceing that his daugh- 
ters, the eldest ef whom had at- 
tained her fifteenth year, would 


probably object oe tiie authority of 


a siep-mother, suffered them to res 
main for some months under the 
protection of their aunt; but the eld- 
est daughter was soon after seen and 
admired by Mr. Smith, the son of a 
West-India merchant, of consider- 
able fortune, who was also an India 
director. Her extreme youth, to 
which the elder Mr. Smith had 

least an objection, was no longer 
considered when he became ac- 
quainted with her; and, at a pe- 
riod of life when the laws of this 


country did not allow that a debt of 


10/. should be contracted, she became 
the wife of Mr. Smith, anid exchanged 
the pure air of her native country 
for a splendid residence in a confined 
part of the city of London. 

Much of her time was dedicated 
to her father-in-law, who had buried 
a second wife; and to amuse him 
she consented that her child (for she 
became a mother in her seventeenth 
year) should almost always reside 
with him. But im the tollowing 
vear, afew days only after the birth 
of a second sou, this infant was car- 
ried off by a sore throat; and from 
that period nay be dated the com- 
mencement of those sorrows and 
anxieties which, with unremitting 
severity, pursued her, and gave 
io her productions that tincture 
of sadness which has excited in 
every feeling heart so lively an in- 
terest 
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Mrs. Smith, naturally disliking the 
house in the city, and being indeed 
unable to exist in it, removed to a 
small one at some distance; where, 
as her husband was generally in 
town, and her sister not always with 
her, she lived very much alone, oc- 
cupied solely by her family, whic ‘h 
was now iucreased to three children, 
It was then that her taste for reading 
revived; and she had a small library, 
which was her greatest resource. 
Her studies, however, did not inter- 
fere with the care of her children: 
she nursed them all herself, and 
usually read while she rocked the 
cradle of one, and had perhaps an- 
other sleeping on her lap. After 
some changes to different houses in 
the neighbourhood of London, Mr. 
Smith’s father (who married that 
aunt of Mrs. Smith’s who bad brought 
her up) purchased for his son a 
house, with about an hundred acres 
of land around it, called Lys Farm, 
in Hampshire; and the father un- 
dertook the whole management of 
the West-India business, though he 
was far advanced in life. At 
this place the family of Mrs. Smith, 
consisting of tive sons and three 
daughters, was ovcasionally increased 
by the nephews and mieces of her 
husband, now orphans ; and in con- 
sequence of so many cares, and ¢ 
jarge establishment (for Mr. Sinith 
launched into farming with more 
avidity than judgment), her time 
was so much occupied, that but little 


leisure was left her for those pursuits | 


in which she most delighted.  Sur- 


rounding circumstances, however, 
and ill-judged expences, which she 
could not prevent, rendered her ex- 
tremely unhappy; and when a few 
hours of the solitude she had learned 
tolove were allowed her, her thoughts 
and feelings were expressed in some 
of those little poems which liave 
since obtained such great celebrity: 
but so far were they trom being in- 





most intimate friends never saw them 
till many years afterwards, 

Her own father had been dead 
some years, When Mr. Smith’s father 
died in 17703; an irreparable loss to 
her, for whom he had always ex- 
pressed particular affection, and of 
whom his opinion was such, that he 
appointed her, with his widow and 
his son, executrix to his will; a 
measure which her being a wife ren- 
dered ineftectual as to any immediate 
power, His will, though fortunately 
it provided for all her “children then 
born, was complex and confused ; 
and the trustees, who were also ap- 
pointed, refusing to act, great incon- 
venience ensued, and Mrs. Smith and 
her children, nine in number, were 
hnally the victims of procrastinated 
litigation. 

In 1782, Mr. Smith served the 
office of sheriff for the county of 
Southampton. In the following year 
came a reverse of fortune, which 
demanded the utmost fortitude, aided 
by the tender atlection which she had 
for her children, to keep her from 
sinking under it. Neither the fears 
of entering into scenes of calainity, 
nor of suffering in her health, already 
weakened, prevented her from par- 
taking the lot of her husband, with 
whom she passed the greater part of 
seven months in a prison, and whose 
release was, at the end of that time, 
obtained chietly by her indefatigable 
exertions. 

It was during the period of her 
husband’s imprisonment that this 
heroic woman (who, had circum- 
stances required it, would have acted 
the part of a LAVALETTE,) was 
first induced to turn her thoughts 
towards the press, and to try whe- 
ther pecuniary advantage could not 
be obtained by printing those little 
pieces of poetry which she had com- 
posed in her walks (often accompa- 
nied by her children), and of which 
only a few had been seen by one or 


tended for the public eye, that her i two of her most intimate friends, 
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To her children the 27th sonnet par- 
ticularly alludes, which we canuot 
refrain from inserting in this place: 


Sighing I see yon little group at play, 
By sorrow yet untouch’d, unhurt by 
care ; 
While free and sportive they enjoy to day 
Content, and cureless of to-morrow’s 
fare. 
O, happy age! when Hope’s unclouded ray 


Lights their green path, and prompts | 


their simple mirth ; 
Ere yet they feel the thorns that lurkins 
lav 


To wound the wretched pilgrims of 


the earth, 
Making them rue the hour that gave them 
z » 


birth, 
And threw them on a world so full of 
pain, 
W here prosperous folly treads on patie nt 
worth, 


And to deaf pride misfortune pleads 
in vain! 
Ah! for their future fate how many fear 
Oppress my heart, and till mine eyes 
with tears! 

It occurred to her that these 
productions of her talents might, in 
the reverse of her fortunes, be made 
to afford a pecuniary resource: un- 
der this idea, she transcribed four- 
teen or SAcon sonnets, which she 
was luduced, by his reputation as a 
publisher in the fashionable world, 
to offer personally to Mr. Dodsley, 
In Pall-Mall. Slig athy regarding the 
manuscript, he assured her that for 
such things there was no sale; that 
the public had been satiated with 


that he must decline offering money 





| 





those gentlemen, having perused one 
or two of the Sonnets, dec lared he 
had no opinion of their suecess, and 
wholly declined any treaty respecting 
them, 

Thus repulsed, Mrs. Smith ad- 
dressed herself, through the interpo- 
sition of an acquaintance, to Mr. 
Hayley, then known to her only by 
name, though he resided withia seven 
miles of her fathex’s house in Sussex, 
and had long been considered as an 
author of great celebrity. ‘This gen- 
tleman, who doubtless appreciated 
the productions offered to bis perusal 
with the taste of a poet, did credit 
to himself by allowing his name to 
be used by the writer in a dedica- 
tion. With this encouragement Mrs. 
Smith returned to Mr. Dodsley, and 
aereed with him for the publication 
of the poems on her own account. 
‘The inmediate success of the thia 
quarto edition move than justified its 
author’s confidence; asecond edition 
was soon called for; while the profits 
of the work, in its progress, relieved 
ihe writer from those anxieties for 
her children which had weighed dowa 
her spirits, and enabled her to look 
forward with fortitude to the period 


‘which shonld disembarass thew Ya- 


ther’s affairs. 
Whatever satisfaction Mrs. Smith 


i derived from the success of her first 
literary adventure, and the public 
shepherds and shepherdesses, and | 


for the manuscript; but that he | 
should not object to print tle poems | 


-—when, should any profit arise, he 
might take it for his pains; and, 
should there be none, there would 


be no great harm done. Mrs. Smith | 


refused this generous proposal, and 
returned to her melancholy abode, 
sufhiciently discouraged with her first 
literary adventure. 


Her brother then reqnested ber 
i 


; N7 = + Pe y aes 
leave to try essrs. Diliv, Inthe ?’oul- | 


try, from whom there was reason to 


Expect creates hiberauty but one gi | 


OBOwRiTisn LAp y's dlac. No. iG. 


appreciation of her talents, her situ- 
tic 


' ation allowed her no letsure for their 


culture: ane In legal perpleni- 
cupwd with cares for her 

family i r hours were consumed in 
labours and erates but little fa- 
vourable to the Muse. At leneti, 
affer much litigation, the estate _ 
effects of the elder Mr. Smith wer 

put into trust, and Mr. Snuth’s re- 


p ‘ Lac - ah, 
lations consented to bis bemg hbe- 
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Aiter a day of excessive fatigue, 
which had sueceeded to the most 
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(the deed of trust having been signed) 
of beholding her husband freed from 
his confinement, and accompanied 
hin immediately into Sussex, where 
their family remained under the care 
of their maternal uncle, Her sen- 
sations on this occasion are thus de- 
scribed in a letter to a friend :—* It 
was on the 2d day of July that we 
commenced our journey, For more 
than a month | had shared the re- 
straint of my husband in a prison, 
amidst scenes of misery, of vice, and 
even of terror. ‘Two attempts had, 
since my last residence among them, 
been made by the prisoners to pro- 

cure their liber ation, by blowmg up 
the walls of the Leche Throughout 
the night appointed for this enter- 





prize, [I remained dressed, watching | 


at the window, and expecting every 
moment to witness contention and 
bloodshed, or perhaps be over- 
whelmed by the projected explosion. 
After such scenes and such appre- 
hensions, how deliciously soothing 
to my wearied spirits was the soft 


pure air of the summer’s morning, | 
ter, and was compelled to  sufler 


breathing over the dewy grass, as 
(having slept one night on the road) 
we passed over the heaths of Surrey! 


My native hills at length burst upon | 


my view—I beheld once more the 
fields where [had passed my happiest 


days; and, amidst the perfumed turf 


with which one of those fields was 


sirewn, perceived with delight the 
beloved group, from whom | had 
been so long divided, and tor whose 
fate my affections were ever anxious. 


| mother, 


The transports of this meeting were | 


too much for my exhausted spirits, 


' affairs. 


After all my sutterings, I began to | 


hope I might taste content, or expe- 
rience at least a respite from cala- 
mity.” 

This interval of joy and hope ap- 
pears to have been transient. Fresh 
persecution again threatened the free- 
dom of Mr. Smith, so recently ac- 
quired ; and an immediate retreat to 
the continent became necessary; 


=_—— 


thither, ignorant of the language, he 
was attended by his wife. ‘The pre- 
sence of Mrs. Smith being requisite 
in England, she remained only one 
day with her husband at Dieppe, 
whence she returned in the same 
packet, and was at home before her 
absence had been perceived. All 
her efforts were now to be renewed, 
and another interval of melancholy 

be endured, while, in circum. 
stances which rendered her exertions 
both hazardous and painful, she 
sought to arrange their perplexed 
affairs. Her negociations proving 
fruitless, Mr. Smith was compelled 
to remain abroad; where, becoming 
acquainted with some English gen- 
tlemen, he was persuaded to hire a 
large but comfortless chateau in 
Upper Normandy, the residence, 
some time before, ‘of a Scottish no- 
bleman and his brothers. ‘The fur- 
niture Was purchased at five times its 
value, and thither was Mrs, Smith, 
with her children, directed to repair. 

in this melancholy exile Mrs, 
Smith remained during a severe win- 


many distressing privations ; but her 
fortitude remained unshaken, and 
her health was even improved. Cir- 
cumstances, however, imperiously 
calling her to England, she sent be- 
fore her the three eldest boys, and, 
with seven children (the youngest 
scarcely two months old), prepared 
to follow: the family were to depend 
for support on the exertions of thie 
who was likewise charged 
with the negociation of her husband’s 
Her efforts to procure his 
return proved not unsuccessful : 
many weeks had not elapsed before 
they once more found themselves to- 
gether at the house in Sussex. ‘This 
situation proving too expensive, they 
removed to the old family- house of 
the Mills, at Woolbeding, a village 
once the residence of Otway. it 
was there the 26th Sonnet, “To the 

liiver Avon,” was written, But ca- 
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lamity of a nature which no exer- 


tions could avert, and the sense of 


which nothing could assuage, still 
pursued her. Not long after her 
eldest son had left her to go out asa 
writer to Bengal, a fatal fever de- 
prived her also of the second, aster 
only a few hours’ illness; and ail the 
others were affected by the same 
dreadtul distemper, which nearly 





cost the lives of two of them. This | 


additional distress was, however, to 
be contended with: a part of it 
might, she thought, be alleviated by 
having again recourse to her pen; 


pride of wealth, and the ostentation 
of patronage. If from this painful 
experience Mrs, Smith, in some in- 
stunces, was not exempted, in others 
she tasted the sweetness, so affecting 
to a sensible heart, of receiving ob- 
ligations, the value of which was 
enbanced a thousand-told by the 
erace and kindness with which they 


| were conferred, 


lt was during her residence iy this 
cottage that, in the course of agout 


‘eight months, she composed the 


but, distrusting her powers in the | 
composition of original prose, she | 
hkazarded the translation of a little | 
French novel, written by the Abbe } 


Prevost, which she had begun as an 
exercise In Normandy, ‘his per- 
formance was, without a name, sold 
for a very small sum: when the 


novel of “Emmeline;” which was 
followed, inabout a twelvemonth, by 
‘ Ethelinde, or the Recluse of the 
Lakes.” While she was engaged in 
this interesting werk, she was under 
the necessity of quitting her peaceful 
abode, and of making new attempts 


' to settle those affairs, which the per- 


translator applied herself to the se. | 


lection of extraordinary stories from 
authenticated trials, as recorded in a 
set of books, in old French, entitled 
“* Les Causes Ceélébres.” This work, 


published under the title of ‘The | 
Romance of Real Life,” for which | 


an inconsiderable compensation was 
obtained, cost the translator a great 
deal of trouble, aggravated by the 
circumstances under which it was 
executed, 


Mr. Smith being once more under | 


the necessity of again going abroad, 


she resided with her childreninasmall | 


cotfage in another part of Sussex ; 
where, her time being less interrupt- 


sons employed to arrange studied 
only how to entangle and perplex. 
fier industry alone enabled her, dur- 
ing this period, to support her fa- 
milv; for, of the interest of her own 
fortune, only a small share remained 
annually to her, and even that was 
irregularly paid. 

Though no longer in the absolute 
seclusion of a cottage, Mrs, Simith 
devoted herself entirely to her chil- 
dren, and to that species of labour 
by which she could assist them most 
effectually. She was now in the 
place of both parents; and, whule 
she saw them healthy and happy, her 
application to the writing-desk was 
rather a matter of delight than of 


| complaint, though her health began 


ed, she enlarged, with many beauti- | 


poems, which, under the title of | 


“* Elegiac Sonnets,” were published 
for the third time, embellished with 
plates, by subscription. ‘This mode 
of publication, to which the assent 
of the author had been with ditticulty 
procured, must to a delicate and 
mdependent spirit be ever repugnant: 
on such a spirit the most humiliating 
pangs are inflicted by the vulgar 


to suffer considerably. From 1791 


ful additions, the collection of small | to 17.93, her time was occupied in 


preparing materials, and in the com- 
position of the novels of ‘ Celes- 
tina,” * Desmond,” and “ The Old 
Manor-House :” thus, amidst ficti- 
tious scenes and ideal beings, seeking 
to elude for a while the sad realities 
of life, 

But, whatever was the persever- 
ance or the success of Mrs. Simiih as 
an author, the task she had under- 
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taken was, notwithstanding the filial 
tenderness of her son in India, more 
tian she could execute. Years passed 
on; byt the persons entrusted with 
the property made no progress in 
disembarrassmg the estate of her 
clildren’s grandfather, which was 
left in the hands of West-India 
agents. In the consequent dis- 
persion of her family, she lost the 
solace and reward of her labours. 
—In September, 1793, her third 
son, who served as an ensign in 
the twenty-fourth regiment, lost 
his leg before Dunkirk. Scarcely 
had she learned to consider with 
calmness this accident, when a hea- 
vier calamity befel her, in the death 
of her second and most beloved 
daughter, who expired within two 
years after her marriage tu a man, 
whose knowledge of her worth ren- 
dered the fate of the survivor most 
deserving of commiseration. “ How 
lovely and how beloved she was,” 
says her afflicted mother, in a letter 
to a friend, ‘those only who knew 
her can tell. In the midst of per- 


plexity and distress, till the loss of 


my child, which fell like the hand of 
death upon me, I could yet exert 
my faculties; and, in the conscious- 
ness of resource which they afforded 
to me, experience a sentiment not 


dissiiniler to that of the Medea of 


Corneille, who replied to the inquiry 
of her confidant, ‘Where now are 
your resources !’—* In myself? ” 
‘Two vears aiter the death of her 
daughter, Mrs. Smith was induced, 
by fresh vexations of the ‘“ law’s 
delay,” once more to repair to Lon- 
don. We aried and baffled by a series 
of iniquitous proceedings, and hope- 
less of redress, she was about to 
relinquish her efforts, and return to 
her family, when an unexpected 
event gave a turn to their aflairs.— 


} 





The claims of the family of Mr, 
Smith’s brother-m-law had long been 
the only obstacle to a general set- 
tlement of his aflairs ; a proposal te 
compromise those claims was new 
offered; and, by the generous and 
liberal assistance of a nobleman, 
whom we shall offend to name, the 
mind of this excellent woman was 
rendered comparatively happy. 

This repose, after so many vieis- 
situdes, was, however, but a brief 
calm in a life of storms. The period 
between this act, so emblematic of 
genuine nobility, and her final scene, 
was short. Cares and anxieties like 
hers ave dreadful ravagers of health, 
especially where that tenderness 
and quick susceptibility of feeling, 
usually denontinated sensibility, gives 
double poiguancy to sorrow, “end 
anticipates approaching evil. 

The staie of her bealth for some 
time previous to her dissolution was 
such as to render that event a de- 
sired relief from mortal pains and 
sufferings. She expired on the 2!Ist 
October, 1800, at Tilford, near 
Farnham, in Surrey. 

We have said little as to the merits 
of Mrs. Smith as a writer; nor will 
our limits permit even a brief criti- 
cism of her works. Asa delineator 
of manners, she was eminently sne- 
cessful; and her talent for descrip- 
tion of natural scenery is only 
surpassed by Mrs. Radcliffe. All 
her productions contain strong in- 
culcations of virtue; and, if msome 
instances her own painful experien ce 
has induced her tov indulge in sar- 

casms and accusations against ‘* the 
law’s delay, and insolence of office,” 
which sober justice may deem too 
strong, who would not rather com- 
passionate than censure a conse que nce 
so natural from her sufferings ! 
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POETRY. 


mca REI 


“THE WARRIOR IS FALLEN.” 

HE trumpets have ceas’d, and the 
battle is o'er, ; 

And the shout of the warrior re-echoes no 
more ; 

The proud sons of Erin return to their 
isle, 

Whilst the tear of compassion is mix’d 
with a smile. 


Now their banners, unfurl, loosely float 
in the air, 

And the standards of Scotland their vic- 
try declare : 

But the loud shout of joy is oft check’d 
with a sigh, 

And the tear of compassion still darkens 
each eye. 


Now they wipe off the tear, and, in mar- 
tial array, 

With the war-song of triumph they march 
on their way ; 

But the shouts die away, and mournful 
they tread, 

For the son of their chieftain—Herallen 
is dead, 


Behold where yon mourver, apart from 
the rest, 

Strives to stifle the tumults that swell in 
his breast: 

How vain the endeavour—they ne’er shal! 
expire 

Till the cold hand of death has extin- 
guish’d the fire. 


The tears quickly flowing his anguish 
proclaim, 

And the chieftain of Erin 
complam— 

Tis the moan of a father bereft of his son, 

For the hope of Terenyon—Herallen ts 


cone. 


is heard to 


“They tell me he fought, that undaunted 
he stood; 

They bring me his dagger still reeking 
with blood ; 

They sav that he shone through the wide 
azure field, 

That all dreaded the blaze of his terrible 
shield ; 


“ They sav that e’en vet’rans beheld with 
delight 

As impetuous he plung’d through the 
thick ranks of fight:— 

Hut, ah! it avails not—it heighters my 
pain; 

Por the hero ig fallen—Herallen is slain. 





‘‘ The warriors of Erin shall soon cease 
to fell 

How nobly he conquer’d, how conq’ring 
he fell: 

But when shall Terenyon forget to de- 
plore ; 

Or who shall the loss of Herallen restore?” 


Whilst thus he bemoan’d in the accents 
of grief, 

A circle of warriors encompass’d the 
chief; 

The tear of compassion still darken’d 
each eye, 

And each bosom re-echoed his heart- 
rending sigh, 


And often their youth shall be bronght to 
his grave, 

To be told of the glory that waits on the 
brave ; 

Whilst the warriors of Erin shall ne’er 
cease to tell 

How nobly he conquer’d—how, cone 
q'ring, he fell, 

MALVINA, 
i 


DAMON AND THYRSA., 


“ Cease, ah! cease, fair maid, from fly- 
ing; 
Thyrsa, turn a listening ear 
To vows of fondness, never-dying; 
Oh! believe those vows sincere.” 
** Gentle Damon, cease thy folly; 
Strive no more my heart to gain: 
’Plaints but lead to melancholy, 
Fancied passion, but to gain.” 
“ Mark the woodbine, sweetly winding 
Close around yon aged tree; 
Yet not half is that so binding 
As my faithful love to thee!” 
‘“* Mark the vanes on yonder steeple, 
How with every gale they move; 
Yet not half are they so fickle 
As for me thy fancied love !” 
* See the lovely lilies dying ; 
seauty thus will soon decay: 
Seize the moments quickly flying— 
Let us seize them while we may.” 
‘“ View the rose on yonder bower; 
So shall pleasure quick be borne; 
Snatch the tempting, smiling flower— 
Snatch, and teel the lurking thorn.” 


“ Say, who would (without beguiling) 


Damon’s tender love excel; 
And, on Thyrsa sweetly smiling, 
Would with rapture ever dwell” 
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“ Haste, away! T must be chiding— 
Miduicht, and we're all alone; 

Haste! for swift the time is gliding~ 
Silent Cynthia veils her throne.” 

* Fear no more, but dry those fountains: 
‘Tlivrsa, stay those killing tears: 

Breaking o'er the distant mountains, 
Sweetiy mid, the dawn appears.” 

*} Oi! then, shepherd, haste and leave 

ne ; 
Time we part—Aurora dawns: 

Go, iond youth—and, ah! believe me, 
Answeiiny love my bosom warns !” 

: a... 
fe 
EXTEMPORE, 

ON TRAVELLERS NEVER HAVING BEEN 
ABLE TO DISCOVER WHERE THE GAR- 
DEN OF EDEN STOOD, 

From Eden’s bower when woman ran, 
Pwas Paradise no more; 

Nar since could e’er the foot of man 
its once-tamed spot explore, 

But out of this each blessing flows, 

And all our joys arise ; 

For WomAN, wheresoe'er she goes, 

Creates a Paradise! CLIO. 
——wib=— 
ON MISS O'NEILL. 

O'Ner., great mistress of the magic art 

Tora.se contending passions in the heart, 

When wretched Shore, depressed with 

ertef and pati, 


Calls upon death, her last resource, in 
vain: 

In] listress and piercing moa! 
iit ‘ iif GIsSifess ANC pic re ngs nr ans, 
Hn ft la’s shricks and dying groans, 
yNou! thou alone the soul canst thrill, 
a ' ’ Pad, bss ‘ ' : 

4ahhu i ii tis down, like ¢ tice, to tay will, 

— eg ~ 


ON MRS. CHARLES KREMBLE, 
Orr have 1, KemBLE, seen thy wondrous 
Contess'd thee creat,—but find thee 
ereator stil! 

Fasy, as if at home, the stave you tread, 

Nov scek the critie’s praise, nor fear his 
Od | 

Orivinal in spirit anG in ease, 

You please by hiding ali attempts to 
please 

No comic actress ever vet could raise 

Qu humours base hore merit or more 
praise : 

That worth which shone in seatier’d rays 
be fore, : 

Collected now, breaks forth with double 
Pow se; 

The Jealous Wife! on that thy trophies 
raise, 

Inferior only to the author's praise. 


Ii. 


AN ACROSTIC. 


TO A MUCH RESPECTED FRIEND. 


W Hen life's tempestuous storms on men 
descend, 

Tn vain, alas! they seek an earthly friend. 

L ost toall lope, estrang’d from ev'ry joy, 

Langnish unnotie’d, and neglected die. 

In vain! O no—let rare exception prove, 

And shew that ong evine’d a brother's 
love. 

Much might be said; but fruitless are 
my lays— 

P leas’d that his acts proclaim his louder 
praise. 

E as'd of the task, I'm anxious yet to 
shew } 


Love, void of intrest, in his bosom 


clow— 

Love that both felt and sooth'd ano-§ 
ther’s woe. 

J. PELL 


ay 


ADDRESSED to a LITTLE BOY on 
VALENTINE’s DAY. 


How, my dear Charles, shall I repay 
‘This sweet regard of thine, 

That bade thee rise by dawn of day 
To be my Valentine. 


Oh! what a gift my boy has brought! 
An uncorrupted heart, 

Stranver alike to guilty thought, 
And all the wiles of art. 


Yes, T will take it to my breast, 
And guard it with such care, 
No sigh shall e’er disturb its rest, 

No grief shall enter there. 


But, while J faithfully discharge 
‘dhe task to me assign’d, 
"Tis thine, dear urchin, to enlarge 


And cultivate thy mind, 


Let not those hours unheeded fly 
That will return no more; 

For each may some idea supply, 
To enrich thy littie store. 


When all thy infant years are flown, 
With joy shali I behold 

Thy revson, then maturer grown, 
lts every charm untold, 


And when my Charlesa nymph shall find, 
‘To whom he'll constant prove, 

Lnd fricndship and esteers shall bind 
In strongest ties their love ; 


Then will T vield to such a claim 
The heart that now is mine ; 

Yet feel affection still the same 
bor my dear Valentine, 
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NEW MUSIC. 


i 


A SEVENTH CoNCERTO FOR THE PIANO- 
Forte, with Accompaniments for a 
full Orchestra. Composed, and dedi- 
cated to’ Miss Emily Gregg, by I. B 
Cramer. Op. 56. Clementi and Co, 
10s, 6d. 

HIS grand Concerto, with the 

accompaniments of two violins, 
viola, violoncello, flute, two oboes, 
two horns, two bassoons, two trum- 
pets, and drum, forms a_ striking 
contrast to the light trivial music we 
daily meet with. ‘The symphonies 
are a rich treat of themselves, abound- 
ing with strong nervous passages, 

calculated to display the powers of a 

grand orchestra. The solo parts, 

though in the highest degree chyo- 
matic, disclose nothing abrupt, no- 
thing forced; in the digressions to 
remote keys, all is flowing and na- 
tural. ‘This is not merely a succes- 
sion of running passages to shew the 
finger, but apiece formed ona well- 
digested plan emanating from ma- 
tured judgment, exhibiting the va- 
rious tints of light and shade, of 
grandeur, rapidity, and pathos,— 
Those who have seen Mr. Cramer's 
easy method of skimming over the 
keys, would suppose that, like him, 
they could perform this Concerto 
with scarcely any effort; but, though 
it may be found difficult to niany 
performers, the passages lie well for 
the hand; ‘and we have heard some 
young ladies play it in a style to be 
excelled by none but Mr. C, him- 
self. It is but justice to add, that 
of all the musicians who have, these 
twenty years past, arrived from the 
continent, few have equalled Mr. 
Cramer as a composer, and none as 
a performer, 
i 
Biest CHARLOTTE ; ; composed by Thos. 


Billington, and arranged fi “ the Harp 
or Piano-forte. Preston. 1s. éd. 


This loyal effusion is the etfort of 


a veleran composer, whose Muse has | lian schoo), be las the art of render- 





slept for a nun = of years. «The 

Babes inthe Wood,” “ Jubilee Songs 

in honour of Handel,” “ Young’s 

Night Thoughts,” &c. &c. bear tes- 

timony to the persevering industry of 

the author. After the perils he has 
undergone, for these five-and-twenty 
years past, ina foreign land, itisa 
pleasing consolation to know that 
the man whom we love and esteem 
has found a safe harbour at last. 

Ife may say—‘*‘ Invent portum: spegs 

et fortuna valete; sat me lusistis, 

ludite nunc altos.’ 

Erniza, an Introduction and Air, with 
Variations for the Piano-torte, with an 
Accompaniment (ad lib.) for the Flate 
or Patent-keyed Harmonica. Come 
posed, and dedicated to Thos, Alsager, 
esq. by J. Hunter. Chappell and Co, 


A short introduction, in slow time, 
in the minor key of C, is followed 
by asprightly air in the major. The 

variations are bro ught in naturally, 
and in regular succession, ‘The har- 
monica gives a gay and exhilarating 
effect to the whole. We would re- 
commend to this young composer a 
less frequent use of the open pedal, 
which, if injudiciously used, destroys 
rather than assists hai rmony, 

a 

Crreasstan Air, with Variations for the 

Piano-forte, Harp, Flute, and Violon- 

cello, Composed, and inscribed to 

Miss Georgina Charlotte Nugent, by 

J. Mazzinghi. No. 19. Gouldmeg and 

ca... Bes 

Mr. Mazzinghi is publishing a se- 
lection of Airs in numbers. About 
twenty are already out; and, for the 
information of the public, the two 
first bars of each theme are engraved 
in the index. The execution of this 
work displays all that taste and nice 
discrimination for which this author 
is celebrated. Educated in the Ha- 











































ing whatever he takes in hand highly 
interesting. The fashionable com- 
bination of the harp, piano-forte, 
and flute, forms a strong and pleasing 
contrast, supersedes the usual routine 
of two violins and bass for the ac- 
companiment, and ad ls a new fea- 
ture in the assortment of opposing 


sounds, 
ee 
Prince or Saxe-Conourc, Bernin, 

Wirrempure, and HaANoverRiIAn, 

Watrzes, for the Piano-forte, with an 

Accompaniment fer the Flute. Bland 

and Weller. 1s, 6d. 

Mr. Vamp, in Foote’s Farce of 
«The Author,” says, “ A pat title 
has carried many a dull book through 
three editions.” We presume that 
the same rule will hold good with 
regard to waltzes. Were these much 
worse than they are, the illustrious 
name at the head would carry them 
through. 

ee 
On! rest THEE, BABE! the eclebrated 

Ballad sung by Miss Stephens, at the 

Theatre-Royal, Covent Garden, in 

“Guy Mannering :” to whichis added, 

the Stanza sung by Miss Carew, in the 

Scene of the Gipsies’ Haunt, in the 

same Play. Composed, with an Ac- 

companiment for the Piano-forte, by 

John Whitaker; written by D.'Lerry, 

esq. Button and Co, ¢s. 

Nothing can exceed the elegant 
simplicity of this ballad. The oboe 
accompaniment adds greatly to the 
effect, and is finely executed by Mi 
Park. It will doubtless become a 
favourite, 

alee: ae 
Wuy, WHAT CAN Be THE MatTrer, 

Patty: sung by Miss J. Browne, at 

Sadler’s Wells, in the comic Interlude 

of * Mrs. Mullins.” Written by Mr. 

C. Dibdin; composed by John Whita- 

ker. Button and Co. 1s. 6d, 

As the music in these comic songs 
seems to be a mere vehicle for the 
words, we shall give them without 
further comment. 

Oncr my heart the truant play’d ; 
Patience! how I sigh'd and said, 

Why, what can be the matter, "Patty: ? 
No answer could I make to that ; 

My heart kept going pit-a-pat, 
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While my mother would be at 
Why, what can be the matter, Patty? 
How I sigh'd, langh’d, and cried, 
And sung fal lal de ral de ra. 
The'youth I lov'd he ask’d to wed ; 
Blushing when “ © yes!” I said, 
What could be the matter, Patty? 
I went to church—but went to wait 
And so J sent him packing straight ; 
Then what could be the matter Patty? 
low I sigh’d, laugh’d, and cried, 
Aad sung fal ‘lal, XC. 


le: 


VOLUNTARIES FOR THE ORGAN OR 
Piano-ForTE, in which are introduced 
the Opening of the Opera Julius Cesar, 
by Handel ; by Charies Wesley. Nos, 
4 -_ 5. Biand aud Weller. 2s. 6d, 
eaci. 


After having enlarged so much on 
the former numbers, little remains 
but to announce the continuation; 
and to add, that the same effort of 
genius continues with unabating vi- 


gour, 
ia 


Tue Marv 1 Love so WELL; a Ballad, 
sung by Mr. Collyer, in the “ Muina- 
strels.” The words by Frederic Thorn- 
hill, esq.; the Music by John Parry, 
Bland and Weller. 1s. 6d. 

This is one of the songs in Mr, 
Incledon’s papular entertaiument in 
a tour through England and Wales. 
We have often heard it sung with 
mach pleasure. 

THouGu dear the cot that skirts the hill, 
By wanton woodbines crown'd ; 

And dear the gently-nurarring will, 

In rosy fetters bound ; 

Yet still ’d all these joys resign, 

On desert shores to dwell, 

Could [ but fondly cali as mine 
The maid I love so weil. 

Though sweet o'er sunny hills toroam, 
Through flow’ry vales to stray, 

Just as the lark forsakes its home 
‘Yo hail the rising day: 

Yet still I'd all these joys resign, 

On desert shores to dwell, 

Couid I but fondly call as mine 
The maid I love so well. 

Oh! what is summer's brightest gaze, 
Yo passion’ s speaking ever 

Oh! what the gentiest breeze that plays, 
To rapture’s melting sigh? 

Ah, yes! I'd ali these joys resign, 

On desert shores to dweil, 

Could I but fondly cali as mime 
The maid I love so well, 






































































































ON THE INCOME-TAX AND ITS 
SUPPORTERS. 


TP} HEIR arguments and works give both 
offence ;— 

These tax our property, and those our 
sense, 


IMPROMPTU. 


Says Tierney, “A pledge to the nation 
Was given :” 
Says Vansittart, “ You err, learned 
Sir, twas not so ;” 
And in proof he asserts (to extremity 


driven) 
That no longer has yes any meaning 
than no! T. O. 





THE LAST SHIFT. 


Tir'd with the turbulent groans and the 
sighs 
Of England, quite worn to the bone, 
“Tl give up the tax,” the minister cries, 
** If you'll promise to leave me alone.” 
T. W.A. 





EPIGRAM ON scoTtT’s ‘* WATERLOO.” 
How prostrate lie the heaps of slain 
On Waterloo’s immortal plain ! 

But none, by sabre or by shot, 

fell half so flat as Walter Scott :— 
Yet who, with magic spear or shield, 
er fought like him on Flodden Field ? 





ApMiRAL Lorp Anson.—When that 
naval lord retired to his seat at Shuck- 
borongh, in Staffordshire, he built a 
Temple to the Winds ; upon which one of 
his friends wrote as tollows :— 

EPIGRAM, 
Well to the Winds may he this fane af- 


ford, 
Whom their propitious breath has made 
a lord! 


From prosp'rous winds since prosp’rous 
fortune rose, 
This fane is rais'd to every wind that 
blows. 
EPIGRAM 
On a Cantah who could not get into Orders. 


Ned cut off his queue, and was powder’d 
with care ; 
Yet sadly mistaken was Ned, 
For, though he had taken such pains with 
his hair, 
The bishop found fault with his head / 
NIM. 


WIT OF THE DAY. 


a 


THE ARCHDUKES TO THEIR BROTHER 
THE EMPEROR, 


From Par-house to Play-house, we've 
seen ev'ry sight, 
We've stray’d like Ulysses in Homer ; 
And find that no lawyer can London in- 
dict— 
Each street, every lane’s a misnomer. 
We find Broad St. Giles’s a poor narrow 
nook ; 
All copper, no gold, Golden-square is ; 
Dake-street cannot muster the ghost of a 
duke; 
So London's one link of contraries. 


We went to Cornhill for asample of wheat, 
And sought it in vain ev’ry shop in; 
The Hermitage offer'd a tranquil retreat 

For the jolly Jack Hermits of Wap- 
ping; 
No cavalry’s quarterd in Horsemonger- 
lane ; 
Milk-street is denuded of dairies ; 
The Serpentine River's as straight as your 
cane: 
And London's one link of contraries. 


Swift’s Gulliver seems back to life to ad- 
vance, 
And London’s the spot he has hit on— 
One Lilliput monarch may awe Petty 
France, 
Another command Little Britain. 
Battle-bridge cannot boast of its martial 
‘frays ; 
Change-alley, we're told, uever varies ; 
In Quality-court not a nobleman stays : 
So London’s one link of contraries. 


Spring-gardens, all wintry, appear in the 
wane ; 
Sun-alley’s an absolute blinder ; 
And the best of the joke is, that Bear- 
binder-lane 
Has neither a bear nor a binder; 
From Baker-street North all the bakers 
have fled ; 
And Green Arbour-court bleak and 
bare is. 
Now, brother, we think we have prov’d 
what we said, 
That London’s one link of contraries. 





EPIGRAM. 
Translated from Dodsley. 


[ lov’d you, beantifal and kind, 
And plighted an eternal vow ; 
So aiter’d are your face and mind, 

"Lwere perjury to love you now, 
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THE WAGER. 


The Bucks had dined, and deep in coun- 
cil sat, 

Their wine was brilliant, but their wit 
grew flat ; 

Up starts his lordship, to the window flies, 

And, lo, “A race, a race!” in rapture 
eries, 

“ Where ?” quoth Sir John.— 
two drops of rain 

Start from the summit of the crystal pane: 

A thousand pounds, which drop with nim- 
blest force 

Performs its current down the slippery 
course.” 

The bets are fix’d, in dire suspense they 
wait 

For victory pendent, on the nod of fate. 


“ Why see, 


Now down the sash, unconscious of the 
prize, 

The bubbles roll, like tears from Chloe's 
eyes. 

But, ah! the glittering joys of life are 
short— 


How oft two jostling steeds have spoil'd 
the sport! 

So thus attraction, by coercive laws, 

Th’ approaching drops into ane bubble 
draws ; 


Fine Arts. 





Each curs’d his fate, that thus their pro- 
ject cross’d ; 

How hard their lot who neither won nor 
lost! P. 1, 


A CHARITABLE HINT. 


Happy Britannia, whom the good confess 
The nurse of arts and refuge of distress ; 
Whose gallant sons, their country’s sure 
defence, 
Shine in the rolls of prompt Benevolence, 
Oh! for a while let Reason’s voice contro! 
The erring impulse of the gen’rous soul ; 
Forbid thy boundless charity to roam, 
Till al! its influence has been felt at home. 


Wealth, like manures, too thinly scatter'd 
o’er, 

Defeats the 
pour ; 

But like the sun shadl Charity appear, 

When Justice guides her in her propa 
sphere. 

Oh! then, great mother of the brave and 
free, 

Haste, haste, and save thy starving family ; 

Think that thy soil abundant riches yields, 

And know that Justice points to Spital- 
fieids. r.W. 


blessings it was meant +o 
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— 


THE PANORAMAS. 
| A as naturally to be expected 

that the decisive BATTLE OF 
WATERLOO would become the sub- 
ject of the painter's as well as the 
poet's art. It forms so apt an oc- 
casion for the exercise of that pecu- 
liar species of painting called pano- 
ramic, that we are by no means 
surprised to find both the Panoramas 
(that in Leicester-square, as well 
that in the Strand,) exhibiting at this 
time representations of that san- 
guinary conflict. The chief object 
of success in this line of the Art| 
being deception, we cannot apply to 
performances of this description the 
general laws of criticism in regard 
to painting, but must give the palm 
to that artist who produces an effect, 
no matter by what means, the near- 
est to reality. lu this view of the 
subject, the” 


as| the setting sun, after 


PANORAMA IN LEICESTER-SQUARE 
may to some possess an advantage, 
by being on a larger scale; other- 
wise, the merits of each are so 
much on a par, that it would be in- 
vidious to draw a comparison. ‘This 
Panorama represents the FrELD of 


WATERLOO on the evening of the 
memorable 18th of Jane; when, 


about seven o’clock in the evening, 
a dark and 

lowering di iy, burst forth with glow. 
ng splen deur, whilst the victorious 





army were obeying the order to 
charge the formidable columns of 
the enemy, who were driven down the 
hill they had just gained, leaving the 
eround covered with their dead. A 
liberty has, however, been taken by 
the artist as to tiine, in introducing 
the gallant charge niade by the 
Highlanders, and General Ponson iby’s 
brigade of cavalry, upon the enemys 






















































corps commanded by Count d’Erlon, 
consisting of 20,000 infantry, who 
were all dispersed, killed, or taken 
prisoners; which charge was actu- 
ally made some hours before the 
general advance of the British army. 
The representation of the surround- 
ing country, and of the different 
points which were the objects of this 
sanguinary conflict, is most strikingly 


faithful; and the resemblance of 


several of the figures to the distin- 
guished originals is, in many instances, 
equally accurate: that of the Duke 
of Wellington, which is placed in the 
foreground near the Guards, is an 
excellent likeness. 

As a piece of Art, this exhibition 
is entitled to the highest praise; 
but who can contemplate even the 
picture of such horrors, without 
shuddering at the exhibition of 
‘rivers of blood and hills of slain !” 
We could not refrain from enquiring 
of ourselves, For what ulterior ob- 
ject was this tremendous sacrifice of 
human life? Will it, in the view of 
future ages, be deemed legitimate? 
Was it, in the eye of ‘Truth or 
Reason, just and necessary ? 

THE PANORAMA IN THE STRAND 

Is in all respects equ: uly deserving 
a visit as that which we have de- 
scribed; and the different points of 
view of the Field of Battle givel by 
each render them two ob ce €X- 
hibitions. Some idea of the ob} iects 
contained in this Panorama may be 
conveyed to the reader from the 
following references to them, which 
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are printed for the information of 
the spectators :— 


A.—The right of the British position. 

B.—The reserve of the British army, 
under Lieutenant-General Lord Hill. 

C.—The centre of the British position, 
with the farm-house of La Haye Sainte 
in front. 

D.—The left of the British position, 
behind which is the hamlet of Ter la 
Haye, not seen, where Prince Blucher 
joined with his corps. 

E.—Theright of the French position. 
From the distant wood, at this point, the 
Prussians under General Bulow attacked 
the enemy; his reinforcements, as they 
came up, Pte more in his rear, 

F.—The farm-house of La Belle Alli- 
ance, near which Bonaparte remained 
mest of the day, in the centre of his po- 
sition, 

G.—A lefiy scaffold, which stood in 
the rear of the French position, aud was 
supposed, by those who first visited the 
field after the battle, to have been erected 
hy Bonaparte as a station for himself, to 
view and direct the battle from ; but it 
proves to have been erected long before, 
for some other purpose. 

H.—Smoke arising from Hougoumont, 
a large handsome house, which was burnt 
during the action, notwithstanding which 
it was bravely defended by the ‘Guards 
to the last. Below the smoke of Hon- 
goumont, is the Earl of Uxbridge, now 
Marquis of Anglesea, in a hussar’s dress, 
with a great deal of gold on his cap. 
seyond his lordship is Major-General 
Lord Edward Somerset, the remains of 
whose brigade is smartly engaged in 
dviving back a body of cuirassiers. 

I.—The town or village of Braine la 
Leude. The troops partly seen among 
the smoke below this village, are the 
divisions of Lientenant-General Sir H, 
Clinton and Major General Sir G, Cook ; 
extending from them to the right, to- 
wards La Haye Sainte, is Lieutenant- 
General Sir C. Alte n’s division, &C, 
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NERVOUS CONSUMPTION. 

"ISHIS disease consists in a wasting of 

the body, without any remarkable 
‘ever, cough, or difficulty of breathing ; 
but attended with want of appetite and 
bad digestion. Sometimes it approaclies 
without any evident cause, but is occa- 
sioned by deficienc y of " nouris lment, 
passions of the mind, indigesti “4 gC r0- 
tulous obstructions, &e¢, In the begin- 





ning of this disease the face is pale, and 
there is a loathing of all solid food; the 
patie nt wlso teels a languor, 

This complaint, from whatever cause 
itart es, is very difficult of cure; and, 
when it does not carry off the mer ent by 
excessive weakness, often terminates im 
a fat: r dropsy. 

‘The treatment of this disease must be 
varicd, according to the particular cause 
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which sivestfse to the complaint. When 
lhe appetite and digestion are bad, an 
emetic of ipecacuanha should be given 
to cleanse the stomach; and a dose or 
two of rhubarb, to produce the same 
effect in the bowels. Afterwards the 
patient ought to take stomachic medi- 
cines and the Peruvian bark. ‘They may 
be combined in the following manner :— 
Take of gentian-root, two drachms ; 
outer rind of Seville oranges, half an 
ounce; Peruvian bark, one ounce: in- 
fuse them for two or three days in a quart 
of white wine, and filter through paper. 
Three table-spoontuls of this to be taken 
twice a day, with ten drops of the tinc- 
ture of muriated iron ; or, instead of the 
latter may be given some rust of iron, 
made into a bolus with crumb of bread, 
and a tea-spoonful of water. The patient 
may begin with five grains of the rust, 
and increase the dose daily by the addi- 
tion of two or three grains, to as greata 
quantity as the stomach can bear. 

The same medicine will be proper 
when the disorder proceeds from scrotu- 
lous obstructions of the glands. In this 
case the use of goats’ whey is of great 
advantage. If the complaint arise trom 
weakness of the nerves, as in the hysteri- 
cal and hypochondrical affection, pre 
parations of iron, or the rust above men- 
tioned, will be proper; with two of the 
following pills twice a day :—Take ot 
asaf@tida and castor, each a drachm ; 
common syrup, as much as is sufficient 


to make them into twenty-four pills, If 


the person be of a scorbutic habit, the 
scorbutic juices, such as garden scurvy- 
grass, brook-lime, and water-cresses, 
should be used with vegetable acids ; and 
the Peruvian bark, with goats’ whey, in 


this case is likewise highly advisable. If 


great evacuations have given rise to the 
complaint, the principal remedy is al-o 
the Peruvian bark. 


In all these cases, a constant use of 


some gentle laxative, such as lenitive 
electuary, is generally requisite; the diet 
ought to be hght and nourishing; and the 
patient should every day take moderate 
exercise, and use the cold-bath occa- 
sionally, 

COLD. 

If early attention be given toa cold, 
nothing is more easy than to remove it; 
but, when long neglected, it may prove 
not only obstinate, but fatal; and indeed 
the greater part of diseases 1s originally 
owing to this cause. 

As soon as a person is sensible of hav- 
ing taken cold, he ouglit to retrench his 
dict; at least to diminish the usual quan- 
11 y m the article of solid food, and to 
asteim trom all strong liquers, <A slen- 


Useful Domestic Hints, 
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der diet only is proper; such as light 
puddings, roasted or boiled apples, veal 
or chicken broth, &c. The drink should 
be barley-water, pectoral decoction, 
linseed-tea with a little juice of lemon, 
or water-gruel sweetened with honey: 
where honey disagrees with the stomach, 
treacle or moist sugar, with the addition 
of some jelly of currants, may be used in 
its stead. The best supper is a slice of 
toasted bread, with some water-gruel 
and honey, to which may be added a 
glass of white wine. Water-gruel being 
thus taken at bed-time, and the feet and 
legs bathed in warm water, the body will 
be disposed to perspire in the course of 
the night; and, the more to favour per- 
spiration, the patient should lie longer in 
the morning than usual, and even drink 
some warm diluting liquor in bed. 

In this manner a common cold may 
frequently be carried off in a day, which, 
if neglected, might be attended with the 
most pernicious consequences. For dur- 
ing a cold there is a constant spasm, or 
chi‘mess on the surface of the body, 
which goes on increasing the stoppage of 
perspiration, till that discharge be re- 


| stored; and, if this be long delayed, the 


united quantity and acrimony of the 
fluids retained may be productive of fatal 
effects. 

When a cold is unattended with any 
degree of fever, yet does not go off by 
keeping the house for a day or two, the 
person will be better for taking some 
exercise, well covered, in the open air ; 
as too close confinement will expose to 
the danger of a relapse, and thereby 
protract the complaint. = 

A cold would be much less frequent, if 
people, when they found it coming on, 
were to keep cool, avoid wine and strong 
liquors, and confine themselves for a short 
time to a vegetable dict, using only toast 
and water for drink. It wonld be a 
great preventive of this complaint, were 
people to take more pains to accommo- 
date their dress to the season. If we 
were warmly clothed in cold weatlier, 
our excitability would not be accumu- 
lated by the action of the cold. 

CRAMP OF THE STOMACH. 

This painful and dangerous complaint 
is chiefly incident to people advanced m 
years, especially those who are subject 
to the gout or any nervous disorder, 
When it is attended with an inclination 
to vomit, the discharge should be pro- 
moted by camomile-tea. A laxative 
clyster then may be given; and after- 
wards a smaller clyster of warm water, 
to whicha tea-spoonful of laudanum isto be 
added; as an opiate given by the mouth 
has often the etiect,‘at first, of mcreasing 

















the complaint of the stomach, If the 
paiu return with violence after the miti- 
gation produced by the anodyne clyster, 
another should be given with about a 
third part more of laudauum. The pa- 
tient ought also, every four or five hours, 
tu take half a scruple ef musk, made into 
a bolus with hait a drachm of Venice 
treacle. During the use of these means, 
some ot Bate’s anodyne balsam should be 
yubbed on the part aifected, and anti 
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hysteric plaster, or a catapiism of Venice 
treacle, worn upon it for some time, to 
prevent a return of the disorder. 

If the disorder proceed from the gout, 
a glass of brandy, or spirit of pepper- 
mint, with a tea-spoonfal of the compound 
spirit of livender or ather should be 
taken; applymg at the same time blis- 
tering plasters to the ancles, and pre- 
viously bathing the feet and legs in warm 
water, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
A CATALOGUE of the Singular and 
*" Curious Library originally formed 
between 1610 and 1650, by Sur Roberi 
Gordon, of Gordonstown, bart, 4s. 

J. H. Bolite’s Catalogue of Books ; 
consisting of the best German editions of 
Greek and Latin Classies, Miscellaneous 
Enuglsh and Foreign Works, with an ex- 
tensive Collection of German Books, 
1s. 6d. 

R. Baldock’s Catalogue of a Select 
Collection of Old and New Books, in 
old English History, Topography, Bio- 
graphy, aud Divinity. — 1s. 

I’. Boosey’s General Catalogue for 


1816, contaming a large Collection of 


Books in the French, German, [talian, 

Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Swedish, 

Danish, and Rassian languages. 
BLOGRAPILY. 

Nichels’ Literary Anecdotes, Vol. IX. 
containing a General Index to Vol, VIII. 
andiX. S8vo vl. Ys. 

Anecdotes of Literature and Searce 
Books; by the Rev. Wm. Beloe, trans- 
lator of Herodotus, &c. In6G large vols. 
Svo. 8l. Bs. 

EDUCATION, 

David Dreadnought, the reformed 
Sailor; or, Nautical Tales and Adven 
tures in Verse, in eight Books; by Sam. 
Whitchureh. 1s. 6d, 

A Familiar History of England, by 
Question and Answer, 3s. 6d, 

Principles of Elocution; by Thomas 
Ewing. icmo. 4s. od. 

A New Introduction to the French 
Language ; being an Abridgment of the 
Grammar of M.de Levizac. By A. Pic 
quot. 12mio, 2s. od. 

ETHICS. 

Essay on the Impolicy of War; by 

Wim, Pitt Scargill, od. 
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Moral Discourses, principally mtended 


for young Persons; by W. Pitt Scargill, 
12m0o,. 18. bd. « ; 


’ 


HISTORY. 

Substance of some Letters written by 
an Englishman, resident at Pars, durmg 
ihe last reign of the Emperor Napoleon. 
2 vals, hvVO. 1]. 45. 

The Representative History of Great 
Britain and Ireland: compnsing a His- 
‘ory of the House of Commons, and of the 
Counties, Cities, and Boroughs, of the 
United Kingdom; by ‘T. H. B. Oldfield, 
esq. Svols. Svo. 3I. 12s. 

The History of the Mahometan Empire 


in Spain, containing a General History of 


the Arabs, their Institutions, Conquests, 
Literature, Arts, Sciences, and Manners, 
to the Expulsion of the Moors; by J.C. 
Murphy, architect. 4to. 11. 15s. 
HORTICULTURE. 
Transactions of the Horticultural So- 
ciety of Londen; with coloured Plates, 
Parts 1, 2, and 5, of Vol. IL. 15s. each. 
Hints addressed to Proprietors of Or- 
ehards, and to Growers of Fruit in gene- 
ral, comprising Observations on the 
prescnt State of the Apple Trees in the 


Cider Counties; by William Salisbury. 


Imo. 68, 

Aun Essay on Trees in Landscape, with 
Examples of all their Varieties in Cha- 
racter and Fohage; by the late Edward 

.eumion, B.S.A,. Elephant 4to. fifty 
plates, ol. 15s. 6d. 
LAW. 

Proceedings in a Cause tried in the 
Court of King’s Bench, Dec. 21, 1815, 
tor Special Damages, m consequence of 
an Assault committed ona British Mer- 
chant, by a General Othcer at Alicant, 
Spain, 7s, 

MISCELLANIES. 

Remains of Wm. Reed, of Thornbury ; 
by the Rev. J. Evans. 8vo0. 10s. 6d. 

Annual Gleavings of Wit and Humour, 
in Prose and Verse; consisting of a Selec. 
tion of Anecdotes, Bon Mots, Epigrams, 
Enigmas, and Epitaphs, with some choice 
Keceipts, Toasts, Sentiments, &c. chiefly 
gcleancd trom the numerous Pertodical 
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Works and Journals of the day, both 
Foreign and English; with many original 
Pieces, by a celebrated Wit of the Age. 
2 vols, 18m0. 7s.—royal paper, 10s. 6d. 

Essays on various Subjects :—1. On the 
Diffienlties in the way of the Acquisition 
of real Knowledge.—2. On Grammar, 
&e.—3. On Temper.—4. On War.—5. 
On Conversation. By Wm. Pitt Scargill. 
évo. 78. Gd. 

The London Saving Bank : an Account 





of its Formation, Progress, and Success, | 


detailing the successive Steps adopted ; 
with adequate Directions tor the Esta- 
blishinent of similar Institutions, either 
for the Parish, the Village, or populous 
manufacturing Town. By Chas. Taylor, 
treasurer and director of the London 
Savings Bank. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Sritish Justice in Africa, developed in 
official and other Documents concerning 
recent Proceedings, 2s. 

Four Dissertations addressed to the 
Rising Generation, on Covetousness, Hy- 
pecrisy, &c. 5s. Gad. 

Account of a newly-invented Pona- 
gram for teaching the Blind; by John 
Casson. 1s. 6d. 

A Refutation of the Calamnies of Geo. 
Harrower, lately convicted of Bigamy ; 
by Pau! Giblett. 1s. 6d. 

Three Lectures on Craniological Phy 
siognomy, in which the Opinions of Drs. 
Gall and Spurzheim are controverted. 1 
vol. 8vo. embellished with engravings, 

An Essav onthe Music of the Hebrews, 
originally intended as a_ Preliminary 
Discourse to the Hebrew Melodies, pub- 
lished by Messrs, Braham and Nathan. 
Rv Robt. Harding Evans. 4s. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY, 





Natural History of British Birds ; or, | 


a Selection of the most rare, beautiful, 


and interesting Birds which inhabit this | 


Country. Vols. VI. and VIE. 31. 19s. 


A ‘Treatise on the Naturai Husiorvy, | 


Properties, and Uses of Coffee, as an 
Article of Diet and Recinien ; with anew 
Method of Roasting. is, 6d. 

NOVELS. 

The Orphans of Trtern Abbey; by 
Sophia F. Ziegenhirt.. 5 vols, 15s, 

Asiel, or the Young Convert: by the 
Rev.’T. Young. 12mo. 7s. 6d, ; 

Love, Rashness, and Revenge; by Rip- 
pin Porter, esq. 2 vols, izmo. 10s. 6d. 

Jeanne de France; par Madame de 
Genlis. 9% vols. 12mo. is. 

Memoirs of Myself; by Pil Garlick. 
12m. 76. ; 

Mehaled and Sedli, or the History ofa 
Diuse Family; by the Baron de Dalberg, 
¥ vols. }2mo. 10s, 

Chronicles ot an Tlustrious Heuse: a 
Nevel. 5 vols. lume. il. 7s. 6d. 
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The Adventures of a Donkey ; by Ara- 
bella Argus, author of the Juvenile Spec- 
tator. 1i8mo. Ys. 6d, 

The Ornaments Discovered: a Story ; 
by the author of Aunt Mary’s ‘ales. 
i8mo. ¢s. 6d. 

Valentine’s Eve: a Novel; by Mrs, 
Opie. 3 vols, 11. 1s. 

POETRY. 

The Purple Island; by J. Fletcher. 
BVO, Os. 

Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude: and 
other Poems ; by P. Bysshe Shelley. 5s, 

Moscow: a Poem; by Mrs. Hi. Rolls, 
2s. 
Redemption; by G. Woodley. 2 vols. 
SVO. 168. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

On the late Persecution of the Protes- 
tants in the Sunth of France ; by Helen 
Maria Williams. 3s, 6d. 

Thoughts on the Present Crisis; by 
Wim. Peter, esq. Containing Remarks on 
the Origiu, Conduct, and Conclusion of 
the late Wars with France and America, 
3s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Causes of Agri- 
cultural Distress; by W. Jacob, esq. 
K.RLS. 2s. 6d. 

Speech of Pascoe Grenfell, esq. M.P. 
on ‘Transactions subsisting betwixt the 
Prble and the Bank of England; with 
au Appendix, 2s. 

A History of the Causes, Progress, 
and ‘Termination of the Revolution in 
rance, in i814. In@ vols. 8vo, il. 4s. 

‘The Congress of Vienna; by M. de 
Prodt. Translated from the French. 8vo, 
10s, 6d. 

Argument on the Case of Marshal 
Ney; by a Barrister, 8vo. 2s. 

An Address to the House of Commons, 
on the State of the Nation; by a Yorkshire 
Freeholder. 8vo. is. 

Observations on the Scarcity of Money, 
and its Lffeets upon she Public; by Ed, 
‘Vatham, D.D. rector of Lincoli College. 

Parliamentary Reform on Constitu- 
tional Principles, or British Loyalty 
against Continental Royalty; by John 
Borthwick Gilchrist, with an Appendix 
hy dolm Cartwright, esq. 5s. 

An Inqniry inio the Cause of the in- 
crease of Pauperism and Poor's Rates, 
with a Remedy for the same; by W. 
Clarkson, esq. @s. Gd. 

‘The Russian Prisoner of War among ' 
the French; by Moritz Von Kotzebue, 
of the Russian Anny, with a Pretace by 
Augustus Von Kotzebate®,” ivo, 9s. 

THEOLOGYY 

A Discourse, preached inthe Episcopal 
Chapel, Cowgate, Edinburgh, Jan. 18, 
1816, being the Thanksgiving for Peace ; 
by Archibald Allison, LL.B. iseéd. 
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The Personality anc Office of the Chris- 
tian Comforter asserted and explained, in 
a Course of Sermons preached beiore the 
University of Oxford, at the Lecture 
tounded by the Rev. J. Bampton; by 
Reginald Heber, M.A. 8vo. 15s. 

A Treatise on the Records of the Crea- 
tion, and on the Moral Attributes of the 
Creator; by John Bird Sumner, M.A, 
2 vols. Svo. 41. 1s. 

A Respectful Address to the Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, and other Members of 
the Society tor promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, on certain Laconsistencies and 
Contradictions. 15. 

A Treatise on the Law and Gospel; by 
Dy. Colquhoun. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Romans; by J. Fry. 8vo, 19s. 

Scripture Characters, abridged for the 
Use of young Persous; 1 vol, igmo. 5s. 

The Society tor promoting Christian 
Kuowledge Vindicated. Svo. 1s, 

An Lnguiry into the Integrity of the 
Greek Vulgate, or received Text of the 
New Testament; in which the Greek 
Manuscripts are newly classed, the inte- : 
grity of the authorised Text vindicated, 
and the various Readings traced to their 
Origin; by the Rev. Fred. Nolan. 16s. | 
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TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Arabian Antiquities of Spain, con- 
sisting of one hundred Engravings from 
drawings made on the spot by the Au- 
thor, representing the most remarkable 
remains of the Spanish Arabs now exist- 
ing in the Peninsula, acesmpanied by 
descriptions; by Jas. Cavanah Murphy, 
Large folio, 40 guineas. 

Aliso in twenty Parts.— Part F. price 
21. 2s. continued monthly. 

Sketehes in Flanders and I Holland; by 
Robt. Hills. 4to. Sl. : 

The History and Antiquities of Bices- 
ter, compiled from original Records, the 
Parish Archives, scarce Books, &c. with 
an Inquiry mto the History of Alchester, 
a City ‘of the Dobuni; by Jolin Dunkin: 
with an Appendix, and the whole of 
K.ennett’s Glossary. Svo, plates, 17s. 

Dr. Apams is preparing for the press, 
Memoirs of the Life, Doctrines, and 
Opinions of the late Joun Hunrer : 
founder of the Hunterian Museum, at 


| the College of Surgeons in Loudon.— 


These memoirs are caretully collected 
| from authentic documents and anecdotes, 


| and also from the writings, lectures, and 


conversations of the deceased, 
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THE COURT. 

JB ULLETIN of the King’s HEantru.— | 
** Windsor Castle, March ¢.-—-His Ma- 
jesty is in good bodily health; and has 
been in a tranquil state of mind daring 
the last mouth; but his Majesty’s dis- 

order is not diminished.” 

(Signed, &c.) 

The protracted stay of the PRINCE 
Recent at Brighton, continues to give | 
that place the air and splendour of the | 
Court. The return of his Royal Highness | 
to Cariton House was calculated upon, 
when the QuerNn’s DrawinG-Room was 
announced for Vhursday, the 25d March: 
but a slight relapse of his disorder pre- 
venied it. It being the first drawing 
rooin oi the season, and the presentation 
of Prince Lkopotp of Saxe-Cobourg 
being expecte d, there was avery crowdes i 
assembly. Prince Leopold, however, did 
not attend the drawing-room. The Dake 
and Duchess of York went in state, | 
accompanied by theirfull suite, escorted | 
by a party of the Life Guards. ‘The 
Dukes of KENT, Sussex, GLOUCESTER, 
and Princess Sopiuia of Gloucester, and | 
a number of the nohility, also went in | 


ee 


étate; Viscountess CASTLEREAGH Was | 


among them, and was attended by six 
footmen in new state liveries. The Prince 
EsTreRuazy’s (the Austrian ambassador ) 
state liveries were very splendid; the 
hats were nearly covered with silver 
lace; the dress of the hussar was most 
mavrnificent, 

Apams, the American minister, 
was introduced to the Queen by Viscount 
Castlereagh, the secretary of state for 
toveign aflairs, and conducted by Robert 
Chester, esq. the assistant master of the 
ceremonies. His Excellency had after- 
wards a private audience of her Majesty, 
delivered his credentials, and was most 
graciously received.—Mrs, ApAMs, the 
lady of lis Excellency, was next intro- 
duced to her Majesty, by the Countess 
ef Bathurst, m the room of Viscountess 
Castiereagh, who had not arrived at Court 
previous to the Queen entering the public 
drawing-room. 

‘The presentations to Ler Majesty were 
numerous, and the dresses were more 
than usually splendid. We select the 


following, as well for the present gratill 


- 


cation of many of our readers, as for the 
sake of preserving in our aioe ellany are: 


at 
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280 The Opera.—The Oratorios. 


DRESSES. 

Her Masesty.—Orange-colour satin 
train and petticoat, elegantly trimmed 
with superb black chantilla, point lace, 
rich draperies of lace to correspond, 
finished with handsome orange tassels. 

Princess AvGusts.—Crimson velvet 
train, superbly embroidered with gold, 
trimmed with gold and point lace, rich 
drapery to correspond, tastefully orna- 
mented with gold bullion and tassels, 

Princess MARY.—A dress exactly the 
same. 

Soputa of Gloncester.——Elegant white 
satin and lace dress, embroidered in white 
roses, 

Mrs. ApAms (the American minister's 
lady).—-A rich net dress, elegantly trim- 
med with lama, Head-dress, feathers 
and diamonds. 

Countess of Dersy.—A dress and 
train of rich white satin, tastefully orna- 


mented with French blond, interspersed | 
with roses, finishing at the bottom with a 


rich broad rushe of pet, composing alto- 
gethera very elegant dress. Head-dress, 
ostrich feathers; her ladyship wore a 
protusion of diamonds. 

Countess of ErtinGuanw.—A scarlet 





velvet body and train, tichly trimmed | 
with pearls and Brussels lace ; petticoat, | 
White crape, embroidered with pearl | 


draperies, ornamented with scarlet satin 


and lace, and tired up with very med 


pearl tassels, 

Marchioness of Downstutre.—A rich 
white satin petticoat, tastetully orna 
mented with blond, train of blue satm 
trimmed to correspond.  Head-dress, 
feathers and diamonds. 

Lady Cuarnorre Hiir.—Dress and 
train of rich white satin, ornamented 


with rich blond and trimming at the | 


bottom, with a rashe of net, and pink 
roses, Head-dress, a profusion of fea- 
thers, and a necklace of diamonds and 
rubies; ear-rings to correspond, 

Lady Gore OvuseLey.—A white satin 
petticoat, with blond flounces, edged 
with gold, ornamented with en elegant 
net drapery, mehlv embroidered in gold 
lama, and tastetully drawa up with hand- 
some gold cord and tassels; Persia gold 
and purple tissue tram, trimmed with 
blond. Head -dress,a tiara of diamonds, 
and a profusion of white ostrich feathers, 
blond lappets, &c.. elegant diamond 
necklace and ear-t ne 

Countess of Limerick, wore a hand 


some dress of violet satin, draperies of 


Brussels lace, looped up with cords and 
tassels of patent pearl, Llead-dress, fea- 
thers and diamonds, 

Lady Mary Bricu.—Asplendid cress; 
drapery of blond lace, richly trimmed 


with blond and white wild roses, over a 
white satin slip; robe, white satin and 
blond. Head-dress, pearls, aud a protu- 
sion of ostrich feathers. 

Mrs. W. Camac.— Petticoat of rich 
white satin, superbly embroidered all over 
in stars with gold Jama, and ornamented 
with gold bullion fronts and tassels. A 
full flounce of point lace; white satin 
and gold braid, intermixed with bunches 
of gold roses; body and train ot carmime- 
coloured velvet, embroidered with a gold 
fancy border. Head-dress, a plume of 
white ostrich feathers and diamonds. 

i 
THE OPERA. 

There bas been nothing new at this 
“School of Music and Dancing” since 
our last publication, The establishment 
of Mr. Branam, an English singer, as a 
Chief among this foreign corps of artists, 
may be considered as a triumph to our 
national feelings. This gentleman made 
his first appearance for the season on the 
2d of March, in the beautitul opera of 
“ Lau Clemenza di Tito ;” in which he and 
Madame MAINVILLE Fopor shared the 
deserved plaudits and warm admiration 
of a most crowded audicnce. Some no- 
vellies are promised, tu which the tibe- 
rality of the town certainly is entitled; 
and we shall feel gratified in being able, 
in our next Number, to announce thet 
production; and to find them worthy ot 
the encouragement bestowed upou this 
favourite rendezvous of fashion, 

i 
THE ORATORIOS, 

We beg leave to refer our readers to 
an article, written by an amateur, on the 
subject of Oratorios, in the first volume 
ot our Miscellany, page 225; which con- 
tains sentiments so much in aecordanes 
with our own, that we had prepared a 
page on the present occasion, wineh 
might have subjected us, however guilt- 
less, to a suspicion of pilfiring from ow- 
sclres, if we lad not accidentally disco- 
vered the coincidence. Contenting 
ourselves, therefore, with the above re- 


ference for our opimions on this species 


of musical entertainment, we shall at 
present confine our re marks to the per- 
formances of the current season. ‘Those 
at 
DRURY-LANE 

are under the direction ot Sir Greret 
SMART, and are certainly, tour opinen, 
entitled to rank much above those at the 
other theatre in the seale of excellence. 
The principal male singer, at both houses 
is Mr. BRAUWAM, to mention whose name 
is sufficient, so well huown are the beac 
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tics and defects of his performance. Mrs. 
Dickons takes the lead amoug the ladies; 
and we are pleased to perceive, that by a 
chastened style of execution, that accom- 
plished vocalist is continually improving: 
her powers have sometimes appeared io 
us uncracefully exerted, but we are con- 
tident that, if her present style is peree- 
vered in, she will in time please the ear 
of taste, as much as she has ever asio 
nished the senses of the indiscriminating 
million, Miss GoonaLL, a young can- 
didate for public favour, appeared on 
this cecasion: she 1s a pupil of Sir George 
Smart, and we aucur well of ber tuture 
excellence from ihe specimens we have 
witnessed of the correctness ot her taste, 
and the swe ‘tness of her voice, Mrs, 
SALMON'S rank in the musical world is 
unquestionably respectable, and her exe. 


cution of the airs assivned her always 


afford pleasure to amateurs. 

The performances have consisted prin 
cipally of a selection of old favourites, 
with Wintrer’s “ Liberation of Ger- 
many,” and the popular battle-piece, 
called “ Vittoria,” by BeeruoveN. Both 
these pieces have been criticised in for- 
mer numbers of our Journal; we must, 
however, notomita tribute of just praise 
to the able manner in which they are 
executed, by one ef the most complete 
and numerous bands to which we ever 
listened. 

The admirers of the marvellous had a 
prodigious treat in the wonderful perform- 
ance of Mr. Nicuoson on the flute. A 
French performer, of great celebrity for 
his powers upon this instrument, having 
been brought forward at the Covent-Gar- 
Oratorio, Sir George Smart probably 
thouzht it due to the honour of Old Eng- 
land to match him: and, without intend- 
ing any invidious comparison, we must 
observe, that Mr. Nicholson is a per- 
former of the highest merit; who, with- 
out being at all inferior to Monsiew 
Drover in the more pleasing qualities, 
is certainly greatly his superior in the 
astonishing, shewing many more salta- 
tions, 

AT COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE 
the same species of musical entertain- 
ment, miscalled Oratorio, has been got 
up under the direction of Mr. C. J, 
ASHLEY; who, besides Mr. Brinuam, 
has enlisted in his corps Madame Matn- 
VILLE Fovor, and Madame MARCONI, 
trom the Opera House, aud, as we have 
already mentioned, Monsieur DROUET, a 
Celebrated flute-performer from Paris. 
Miss StepuEns also displays her talents 
at this theatre; but we do not think her 
Sivle or strength adapted to the task 
assigned ler as an oratorio-singer, 
BReitsH Lapys Mag, No, lo. 


Avepi 2’, as 
contact the majority of the family ot 





Drama. 


Whilst we confess that we are not the 
most ardent admirers of these heteroge- 
neous performances, it would be unjust 
to deny to them the praise of their being 
at least harmless amusements; nor ought 
we, perhaps, much to blame the gentle- 
men who plan these schemes for their 
endeavours to obtain the public favonr 
| by such slight sacrifices of taste and 
are necessary to bring into 





John Bull with the refined delights of a 
inusical concert. 


<a 
THE DRAMA. 


Revivar is still the order of the day ; 
and, until something like Gentus shall 
wan break forth from the surrounding 
cloom of duliness in our dramatic hemi- 
sphere, we hail with gratitude the judg- 
ment of managers, and the indefatigable 
industry of our first-rate performers, 
in bringing before us the venerable reties 
of our ancient bards, The spirit of 
Massincer has again been summoned 
from the shades, and, from the success 
which seems constantly to follow the 
exhibition of his performances, there is 
cause to believe that the long oblivious 
repose which has been given to that 
author is now for ever ended; and that, 
as SUAKSPEARE rose with new life at the 
command of Garrick, so Kran will 
confirm the immortality of MASsSINGER. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


Ou the 9th of March was performed, 
for the first time, the revived play of the 
“ Duke of Milan.” This tragedy abounds 
with strokes of genius, and the character 
of Sforza is a master-piece: it is so 
much a master-piece, that the author has 
bestowed upon it all his care, and de- 
voted to it so large a portion of the 
action of the whole play, that the scenes 
in which Sforza does not appear become 
| not only trivial but uresome ; whilst that 
| very strength of colouring (so wonderful 
/a proof of the author’s genius) which 
marks the character of the Duke of 
Milan, becomes too obtrusive from the 
want of relief from the minor personages 
of the drama, who scarcely leave a ves- 
tige of their forms and features upon the 
imagination, in comparison with the im- 
pression of the Duke. Yet what a dra- 
matic treat is the performance of that 
astonishing actor, KEAN, in this very cha- 
racter' Were it brought forward alone 
as a monodrame, we should still trequent 
the theatre with delight to witness such 
an exhibition of art and genius. 








Fer the gratiti ation ef such of our 
NU 
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28 The Duke of Milan. 


readers as are unacquainted with the 
play, we shall briefly relate the fable. 

Storza, duke of Milan, doats almost to 
distraction ow Mareclia, whom he has 
raised from an humble origin to the rank 


ot duchess of Milan. On the eve of 


leaving for a time this object of his ro- 
mantic adoration, he is seized with an 
apprehension that his wife may become 
the victim of a conqueror, who may be 
too conscions of her beauty: worked up 
toaspecies of feverish madness with the 
mere idea, he entrusts the secret of this 
malady of his heart and brain to his 
trend Francisco, and commissions him, 
incase he should tall iv battle, to put to 
death the wife on whom he doats. Hence 
wurises the interest of the drama: Fran. 
eisco loves Marcelia, who, spurning his 
thominable overtures, becomes the vie- 
tim oF that villain’s deadly hate. The 


warrant of his authority for killing her is | 


converted by hun into the means of ex 
eiting the indiynation of Martelia at hei 
lord's jealousy : she receives him coldly 
on his return; he as persuaded by Fran- 
erco to construe coldness into euilt, and 
Says her by hisowh hand. ‘Too late the 
wretched Storza becomes conscious of 
his fatal error, and madness seizes him. 
Franciseo, determined on the destruction 
ot the duke, takes advantage of the dis- 
order of bis mind, and, persuading him 
that Marcelia may be bronght to life by 
“a necromanter, Whom he himself per 
sonates, contrives, in that disguise, to 
substitute for the deceased his sister 
Pogenia, whom Sforza had in early lite 
ccduced. Enraptured with the idea that 
he beho'lds lis slanghtered wile reviving, 
the deluded Sforza seizes her hand with 
transports of joy, and, as he hisses it, 
inhales poison froma leat concealed tor 
that purpose within her palin, Francisco 
then avows his treachery, and is con 
demned to torture: and Sforza, baving 
pleaded tor Eugenia’s pardon, and ex- 
pressed his wish to be buried near Mar- 
celia, expires.—Such is the ontline of 
the storv, which the genius of Massinger 
has wrought into a most interesting 
drama, 

In the whole range of the drama there 
8 not to be tound any exact counterpart 
of the character of Sforza. <As brave, 
as dignitied, as fond, as jealous, as 
ihello, the Dake of Milan requires for 
his representative an actor capable ot 
displaving all these characteristics of the 
Moorish general during the first, third, 
and foerth acts; in the second he does 
hat appear, but in the titth there is an 
evtline to filhup, which no actor that we 
have ever seen could accomplish with 
half the success of NBAN. Lt dy a pic- 
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ture of “afond mind diseased ;” it fori 
as fine a sketch as ever poet drew, and 
is rendered as near reality by the actor 
as the histrionie art is capable of ap- 
proaching. We mustconfess our inability 
adequately to express our admiration of 
Mr. Kean's performance of this part of 
the character, including the dying scene: 
indeed, so great and so various are the 
merits of this incomparable performer, 
that to criticise him is, generally speak- 
ing, but to ring a change of epithets of 
praise; and, had not this occasion been 
an uncommon one, we should have sought 
matter of more variety for our readers, 
than any attempt to render justice to 
such transcendant talents can possibly 
supply. 

Mr. Rar, as Francisco, was very re- 
spectable; but Mrs. BARTLEY, as the 
injured Marcelia, could not surely have 
studied Massinger’s design in drawing 
that interesting character, or she would 
not have given it so coarse a colouring, 
She must pardon the truth, but it was a 
failure throughout. 

Amidst a variety of splendid embel- 
lishinent and beautiful seenery, we must 
particularise a view of the Cathedral of 


| Milan, which excites universal and de- 


served admiration, 
WHAT NEXT? 

The length to which we have extended 
the preceding article, compels us to 
coutine our notice of this amusing farce 
to a mere announcement, It Is very 
creditable to the iugeumty of the author, 


Mr. IT. Dippin: it consists of a series of 


hoaxes ; and the plan of the disguises (by 
which Mr. BARTLEY is made tu resemble 
Mr. DowTon, giving rise to the most 
truly farcical mistakes, ) is novel and ex- 
cellent. Besides the above pertormers, 
Mr. Oxnsrry and Mr. Kyigur have 
parts adapted to their respective talents, 
which they exerted most successtully. 
Mrs. Hantowsg, in the absence ot Mrs. 
Sparks, played tolerably weil the part 
of a Scotehwoman; and Mrs. ORGER 
and Miss [vers were two young ladies, 
ot the usual cast in farces, very lively 
and very pretty ; and, of course, objects 
of pursuit by two young men as lovers. 
The piece was very well received, and con- 
tinues to excite the merriment of the town. 

COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

At this theatre was acted, for the first 
time, ou the 12th of March, an opera, 
under the title of 

GUY MANNERING, 

The novel trom which this piece is very 
clusely copied, has been sufficiently po- 
pular to render a detail of the fable, or 


‘description of the characters, unneces- 
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sary. The first act held out conside rable 
promise of interest; but, as the drama 
proceeds, it loses all influence over the 
heart, and rests entirely for its success 
upon show, song, and the broad yet 
chaste humour of Mr. Liston, who en- 
acts the part of Domine Sampson. We 
must, however, exempt from this remark 
the scenes in which Mrs. EGerton ap- 
pears, as the gipsy ; for it is due to that 
lady to acknowledge, that our revollec- 
tion does not furnish us with a more per- 
fect delineation of a character calculated 
to rouse the feelings than that which her 
personation of the terrific Meg Merilies 
atfords. The capabilities, if we nay be 
pardoned the expression, which Mrs, 
Everton demonstrated on this occasion 
for the sterner cast of tragic characters, 
have made us wonder that we do not 
see her more frequently: she ts an actress 
of the first order, and her performance 
on this evening undoubtedly tended to 
preserve “Guy Mamnering” from the 
fate which more than once threatened 
its existence. Mr. SincitarR and Miss 
STEPHENS sting some tolerable songs, 
Mr. Emery, as a very rude boor, and 
Mr. Anporr, as a well-behaved young 


Miss O'Neil’s Lady Teazle. 








gentleman (Guy Mannering ), are not bad | 


contrasts; but Mr. Liston, who on all 
occasions 1s made to exclaim * Prodi- 
gious /” seems to have been the author’s 
principal study. As a whole, this opera 
may amuse the town for awhile, but we 
conceive that its success will not be 
prodigious ! 

MISS O'NFIL’S LADY TEAZLE. 
Criticism, to be usetul, must be just ; 
and critical justice must some ~e $ 
inflict wounds, Happily, however, the 
severest exercise of critical 
rity does 
tomahawk ; 
to convey its reprimands in the languag: 
of abully. We have therefore felt con- 
siderable indignation on perusing certain 
remarks on Miss O'NEIL’s appearance in 
the character of Lady ‘Teaz/le—remarks 
which some persons have called severe, 
but which we pronounce cruel; for cer- 





autho- | 
not require the use of the | 
nor can it be ever necessary 


tainly the infliction of pain, without in- | 


dispe ‘nsible necessity, 
high rank which, by almost universal 
consent, has been assigned to. this lady 
mn the line of tragedy, was an attainment 
sufficient to excite the envy of the aspir- 
ing but unsuccessful crowd of theatrical 
candidates, according to whose estima- 
tion, and that of their numerous friends, 


Melpomene’s throne would have been | 


more justly oce upied by themselves, 
One empire, therefore, was enough to 
Secupy the constant vigilance and, anx- 


sety of the fair P QSeCSSOF 


is cruelty. The | 


lence, which all judges agree 
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short of the absolute certainty of success 
should have prompted the attempt to 
wear the double crown of Thalia and 
Melpomene, ‘That the attempt has failed 
is by no means marvellous; the miracle 
would have beenits accomplishment. We 
just remember Mrs. ApinGpon’s per- 
formance of Lady Teazle, but too impe r- 
fectly to make it a standard of compa- 
rison; the delightful recollections of Miss 
FarRen, however, are still vigorous in 
our minds; and knowing, theretore, what 
Lady Teazle should be, we grieved when 
we heard that the Belvidera of the dius 
aimed also at being the lady of eee! J 
—No, Miss O'Neil, it is a 
The qualifications requisite for the one 
are at absolute variance with those which 
the other demands. Who, that remem 
bered the ease and the arch gaiety of 
Miss Farren, could tolerate in the same 
part eyen Mrs. JORDAN; yet that fa- 
vourite votary of Thalia had™ an archness 
which Miss O'Neil can never pretend 
to; but the archness of Lady Teazle is 
not thatof a Country Girl—the levity ie- 
mains, but the polish of town socicty 
vives it altogether a different expression 
-au expression such as never has been 
shewn on the stage since Miss Farren 
retired. Mrs. Jordan had her admirers 
in the part, who used to tell us that she 
played it, not as the author iutended 1 
should be, buat as he ought to have intend- 
ed it; finding fault with Lady Trazle tor 
being so much a lady of fashion so soon 
after her arrival in London, merely to 
accommodate their favourite Jordan, 
who was capable of giving the picture 
one way, but not the other. If, then, 
Mrs. Jordan could not play Lady Teazle, 
who would for a moment imagine that 
Mrs, Syppons could! ‘The very majesty 
of her form, the noble dignity of her 
motions, the fine tones of her voice, 
clear and distinct, (all enviable, unri- 
valled qualities in her walk as a trage- 
dian,) would have been perfectly outré 
in the drawing-room scenes of the * School 
for Scandal.” The best representative, 
since the days of Miss Farren, of this 
character (we say it most assuredly) 
is Mrs. Cuarntes Kempce: how near 
she approaches to that standard ot excel- 
in recog. 
nisiig, We Say Not—it is not the question 
at present—but we repeat it, and chal- 
lenge contradiction, that she approaches 
the nearest of all living actresses. ‘To 
Miss O'Neil we only say, that, when a 
first-rate tragic actress will put to hazard 


| her fame, by attempting to be a first-rate 


aud nothing | 


comic actress, she deserves—she deserves 
—no—* the crime brings the punishment 
along with it.” 

Nau‘ 
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18. A New Way to pay Old Debrs—What Next? 

19. Duke of Milan—What Next? 


COVENT GARDEN. 

Fed. o1. A Midsummer Night s Dream—Harjequin's Ohio 
az lsabellae chin of Paris 
33. Love in @ Village—tiarlequin’s Olio 
44. Gamester—Cymor 
a6. Romeoand J ilic >» ler and his Men 
27. A Micsunrmer Night's DreameHarlequin's Olio 
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4. The Faw Penitent—varlequin's Olio 
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pi. Guy Manptierio gaming the Wind 
Guy Mannering—Triai by Jury 
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The mother who neglects to train her 

acrime to the countiv;: and one ot the 
4 earliest lessons which parental instruction 
ought to mmpart to British youth, is a 
knowledge of the principles of that FREE 
eonstirerion whichis their birth right. 
One inple of the 
value of that constitution (impaired as 
it has been by some base inroads), is the 
vecent drimph of the people, by the voice 
of their representatives in Parliament, 
over the ol the ministe 


i 
linpose continuance of the 
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great and giorious ex; 


attempts 
hh them rs | 


‘| INCOML-TAX ip a time of peace, con- 
;| trary to thar plighted faith to continue 
4 it mo donger than the Sth of Apu after 


the signing of peaee. ‘Thisrevivaiot the 
spirit of the constitution is matter of 
sincere congratulation: it proves that 

the spark of freedom is not extinet in 

. } Britam : and it will, it must, convince 

aq the most biind adherents of power, that, 
if 





however Willing Englishmen have proved 





bovs in the love eof treedom, Is guilty of 
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Domestic Politics. 


themselves to sacrifice their lives and 
fortunes in acanse that they have been 
led to consider that of their country, 
they are not to be deluded into an admi- 
ration of a sianding army w time of 
peace, or duped, by any special pleading 
of court financiers, Into a predilection 


tor the income-tax as the ways and means 


of supporting that army. 
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lt is however on record, and it will 


| co down to posterity as an historical fact, 


that the ministers of the Regent at- 
tempted to carrysuch an unconstiutional 
and obnoxious tax through the House of 
Commons, on the 18th of March; and 
that their etlorts and expectations to m- 
pose this disgracetul and oppressive yoke 
on Englisimen was most glomously de- 
feated by a majority of THIRTY-SEVEN, 
there being, on a division of the house, 
For the Income-Tax+++-+++ vol 
Agaimst It eeeceeeeeeee ee 258 
This deteat of the ministers is the chief 
feature of our Domestic Politics during 
the past month; and we are sanguine 
enough to hope, that it will be produc. 
tive of the greatest benefit to the country. 
It the House of Commons will act with 
the honesty and vigilance on the other 
important subjects which are to come 
before them, that they have so gloriously 
evinced in this instance, we shall have to 
record the reduction of a considerable 
portion of the peace military establish- 
ments, and the retrenchment of useless 
or superfluous expences im all civil de- 
partments of the state; by which means, 


iand which alone, our burthen of taxes 
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DOMESTIC POLITICS. 

, PoLitics, as a science, we are far fiom | 
recommending to the study of British 
ladies: Lut devotion to the cause of 
Bertisn PrReepom, founded on a due 

i appreemtion of its benefits to socu ly, We 

i shall never cease to inculcate as ene ot 

the fist duties of Britous of either sex, | 


can be lightened, and measures be 
adopted for the speedier liquidation of 
our enormous national debt. Then, but 
not till then, may we expect to see our 
commerce revive and our manufactures 
flourish, by our ability to cope with to- 
reign competition; whilst our agriculture 
will become once again, not only asource 
of subsistence to the cultivators of the 
soil, but a mine of national wealth to the 
State at large! Exhausted, almost to 
extinction, as the natural resources of 
this empire have been by an intatuated 
policy which has preferred war to peace, 
we still bevieve that “ England has nought 
to rue, if England to herself will prove 
but true.” 
———— 
MARRIAGES. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, Sit 
Jas. Fellowes, to Miss Elizabeth James, 
of Adbury. 

George Henry Freeling, esq. of the 
Gencral Post-office, to Miss Jane Lang, 
of Poitiand-place. 

Benj. Hall, esq. of Nelson-square, to 
Miss Pugh, of Newington place. 


















































































Tho. Rowscell, esq. of Burrows’-build- 
ings, Blackfriars’-road, to Miss Hall, of 
Nelson-square. 

Mr. Jas. Sabine, of Islington, to Miss 
Susannah Black, of York-street, Coveut- 
garden. 

Mr. Robt. Bell, of White Lion-street, 
Norton Faigate, to Miss Eliz. ‘Taylor, of 
King-street, Cheapside, 

Mr. Thos. Boosey, jun. of Old Broad 
street, to Miss Elizabeth Chater, of Up 
per Thames street. 

J. Lavincount Anderdon, esq. of New- 
street, Spring-gardens, to Anna Maria, 
daughter of Wim. Manning, esy. M.P. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, the 
Rev. Geo. Lawford, to Miss 
Elizabeth Brooks, of St. Elizabeth's, Ja- 
liaica, 

Geo. Albert, esq. deputy inspector of 
hospitals to the forces, to Muss Sarah 
Jones, of Braintree. 

John Janson, esq. of Finsbury-square, 
to Miss Mary Clayton, ef Higiubury- 
place, Islington. 

Mr. Hicks Deacle, to Miss Mary Gun- 
nell, of Cowl y-street. 

Mr. George Richards, of Bridgwater- 
square, to Miss Sarah Nichlin, of Alders- 
gate-street. . 

Geo. Bodley, esq. D.A.C.G. to Miss 
Alicia Wilson, of Basinghall-strect. 

Sam. Abbott, esq. to Miss Sarah Miers, 
of the Strand. 

i. F. Ackers, esq. of Beremede Priory, 
to Miss Dewhurst, of Baker-street, Port- 
Mali-square. 

Mr. John Welch, of Skinner-street, to 
Miss Davis, of East Lydford., 

John L. Sweet, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
to Miss Caroline Macmurdo, of Clapton. 

M. W. Boyle, esq. of Friday-street, to 
Miss E. Meek, of Coleman-st, buildings. 

G. P. Bridgtower, M.B. to Miss M. 
L. Leach, of Hampstead. 

At Chelsea, the Rev. Henry Townley, 
to Miss Cath. Townley, of Ramsgate. 

Mr. Cha, Fenn, of Pentonville, to Miss 
Ann Tingle, of Holborn. 

Mr. John Doubleday, to Miss Sarah 
Playbe, of Bedford-st. Covent-garden, 

At Lambeth, Mr. Wm. Henry Gray, 
to Miss Ann Wyatt. 

Wm. Metecalt, jun. esq. of Tynemouth 
House, Northumberland, to Miss Mary 
Aun Plowman, of Wimbledon-common. 

DEATHS. 

At Hobart House,78, Albinia, Countess 
Dowager of Buckinghamshire; a lady 
who was much distinguished in her ta- 
shionable career, 

At Hackney, 60, Mr. Jos. Boughton. 

In Upper Guildtord-street, tle wife of 
Wm. Edwards, esq. 
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In Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, 
Mr. Win. Renger. 

In Old Broad-street, Miss Elizabeth 
Harriet Reid. 

At Newington Green, Francis Heb- 
den, esq. 

In Doughty-street, 66, Mrs, Charlotte 
Elizabeth Storks, 

Qu Blackheath, Aug, Fred. Spence, 
esq. 

At Kensington, Cha. Young, esq. R.N. 

On China-terrace, Lambeth, Charles 
Septimus Portal, ésq. 

At Frvern House, 82, John Bacon, esq. 
many vears the much-esteemed receiver 
of the revenue of the first-fruits ; and in 
all the relations of lite a truly honest 
man. 

On Clapham Common, 22, Mr. W. H. 
Crowder. 

In Upper Guildford-street, ofapoplexy, 
Joseph Devey, esq. a considerable coal- 
merchant of Bankside, 

Inu Dove-cewit, Lombard-street, the 
wife of Mr. Robert Chambers. 

In Great James-street, Mr. Thomas 
Cowling ‘Vaylor. 

At Mahon, in Minorea, Mary, wife of 
Col. Cunynghame, and youngest daughter 
of the late Leid Thurlow. 

Jn Baker-st. 7%, John Tasker, esq. 

In Duke-street, St. James's, the wife of 
Edward Stewart, esq. 

At Harrow-on-the-flill, D. Gray, esq. 
many years Secretary of Legation and 
Charge des Affaires at the courts of 
Dresden and Berlin, 

In Sise-lane, Duncan Hunter, esq. 

In Islington-road, Mrs. Mary Caul- 
field. 

In James-street, Covent-garden, 65, 
Captain Augustus J. Applegarth, late of 
the E. [, Company’s service. 

[n St. James’s-place, Sir John Lubbock, 
bart. many years an eminent banker of 
the firm, Forster, Lubbock, and Co. 

In Aldermanbury, 82, Swan Downer, 
esq.; the greater part of his property 1s 
bequeathed for the formation and aid of 
charitable istitutions, 

At Stamford-hill, James Bishop, esq. 

In the Strand, Mr. Wm. Holmes. 

In Strafford-place, Pimlico, 85, James 
W ISs, CS{. 

On the New Steyne, Brighton, 54, Jo- 
seph de Mendoza Rios, F.R.S. a native of 
Spain, well known for his writings on 
hautical astronomy. 

in Union-street, Lambeth, Mrs. D. W. 
Cooke Brett. 

At Old Brompton, the widow of Major 
Haviland, of the 45th regt. 

in Lower Grosvenor-street, Dowager 
Lady Hamilton, widow of General Sir 
Robert Hamilton, bart, 
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In Sonthampton-buildings, Holborn, 
29, Lieut. Austin. 

In Doughty-street, 22, Miss Eliza 
Marsden. 

In Albemarle-street, 89, Mrs. Barnard, 

At Lambeth, 75, the Rev. Dr. Vyse, 


In Queen-square, Bath, 92, the Right 
Hon. Samuel Viscount Hood. 

In Leicester-square, 79, Le Marquis 
Joseph de la Valle. 

In Sloane-street, Wm. Allen, M.D. 
lately attached to the medical statf of the 





archdeacon of Litchfield and Coventry, 
and chancellor of that diocese, 
At Deptford, Mrs. Frances Kendall. | 
In Devonshire-street, Bishopsgate-st. | 
9’, Thomas Dale, M.D. 
At Clapham, 90, Mis, Wrather, 


British forces in France. 

In Chapel-street, Lisson-green, Mrs, 
Mary Campbell. 

At Homerton, Mr. Baker, geographer. 

In Beaufort. buildings, Strand, 65, Mrs. 
Martha Bond. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
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MPHERE isa stillness at present reign- 
ing im the states of Europe, which, | 
to our minds, looks more hke the neces- 
sary pause following a state of exhans- 
tion than the enjoyment of repose by 
choice. Can there be a politician, even 
of the shallowest class, who dicams that 
FRANCE Is tranquil from a satisfaction 
with her sitnation and condition? ff the | 
following account, copied from the Morn- | 
mg Chronicle, be genuine, and we sec no | 
reason to doubt its authenticity, it shews | 
the opinion of one who must be supposed | 
to pussess the best means of information. 
* Paris, March 17. | 

“The letter of the Duke of Welling- | 
ton to his Majesty, and the subsequent 
visit of M. Jules de Polignac, who was 
deputed to his Grace, have given a to- 
tally new aspect to prblic affairs. 1) 
have been able to procure, from a most | 
nngnestionable source, the following ex- 
tracts of that memorable document, which | 
promises such salutary results : 

** Your majesty has permitted me to 
address you in circumstances which I 
might conceive worthy of fixing you 
attention; never were there more mo- 
weiitous ones than those in which we are 
now placed—( Jimny ena pas de plus me- 
mentiuses que ceils dans lesquelles nous 
nous treurons). Europe abides in peace 
by my word, and on my responsibility ; 
vet but ene word would be requisite to 
rouse it from its inaetion—(¢ Li kurope vit 
¢u parr sur ma parole, et sur ma responsa- 
belité, Se. )—that word will be uttered, if 
more stability aud prudence are not in- 
troduced into the government. ‘The 
tranquillity of thts country depends en- 
tirely on the presence of the allied troops, 
their removal would be the signal ot a 
new and inevitable convalsion, ‘The 
ultra-rovalist majority of the Chamber 
foments dissentions and distrust’ The 
Jast phrase of the letter is literally as 
follows; * Et rotre majesté peut regarder | 
gomme c rian que le plus grand mal prend 
sa sowrce dans gon propre palais~ (And 














your majesty may rest assured that the 
greatest evil has its source in your own 
palace), ” 

It from France we direct our view to 
Prussta, we shall discover that the go- 
vernment of that country engages no 
longer to defer the fulfilment of pro- 
mises, held out to the people in times 
of danger, of a representative system, 
On this subject a statement has appeared 
in one of the Brussels papers, which we 
subjoin:— 

“ Berlin, March 4. 

“The Prussian government is repre- 
sented as divided into several parties 
the truth is, that there does not exist 
among us apy such thing as a truly poli- 
tical party. Prince Hardenberg enjoys 
the confidence of the king and of the 
nation; it is he who conceived and will 
execute the system: by which Prussia 
will obtain a representative constitution, 
and many other useful institutions.” 

These slight indications of the state 
of affairs in France and Prussia are sut- 
ficient to awaken the serious apprehen- 
sions of the friends of peace; but when, 
in addition to this information, we take 
into consideration the gigantic strides 
whieh Russia is rapidly taking into the 
territories of the south of Europe, and 
the mmduect extension of her influence, 
the prospect of a settled repose tor the 
world becomes, to our view, more and 
more clouded. The marriage of the 
rince of Orange with the Grand Duchess 
Anne, sister to the Emperor Alexander, 
took plaee on the 2ist of February; and 
thus a family alliance bas now actually 
been formed between the kingdom ot the 
Netherlands aud the empire of Russia, 

Austria dees not, so clearly as the 
ther states of Europe, develope her po- 
lev; but it appears certain that the 
Empress Maria Louisa, Duchess of Par- 
ina, &c. has at length departed to take 
possession of her estates, leaving her son, 


\ the young Napoleon, under the protec- 


!.on of her imperial father! 
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FASHIONS OF LONDON AND PARIS. 


eR 

LONDON FASHIONS, band to match ; body to correspond, with 
full short sleeves, finished at bottom with 
a trimming of the same. The bead 
dress, a plume of feathers, with an ele- 
gant ornament of coloured gems; neck. 
lace and bracelets of altermarine. White 
satin shoes and kid gloves.—This dress 
is trely elegant, and is much worn among 
the tashionable circles. 


MORNING DRESS. 
j WHITE gown, with three flounces ; 
hich m the neck, with a ruff of 
worked muslin: a loose tunic robe over 
it, fastened on the lett side at the top, 
finishing with a cape. A French mob, 
to fasten under the chin with coloured 
ribband., 





QELNER ,. OBSERVATIONS. 
WALKING DRESS, nae Guees 


A liglit-green satin pelisse, lined with 
purple, and a folded trimming of alter- 
nate green and purple; collar and cuff? 
to correspond. ‘The Leopold hat, made 
of the same materials, with a plume of 
three feathers of green and purple; 
crown, very high. Boots aud gloves to 
match. 


The most prevailing colours at the 
Queen's drawing-room were Lilac, ainber, 
pate blue, and white. 

Hats made of the finest whalebone are 
becommy extremely fashionable, the 
most elegant and prevailing shape is the 
Cobourg hat, which we noticed in our 
observations of last month. ‘There ts a 
degree of novelty and beauty in this hat, 
superior to any thing we have lately seen ; 
aud, trom the delicacy and cesthness ot 
the material, can only become general 
amongst the higher circles of the tashion- 








DINNER COSTUME. 
A celestial-blne figured vauze dress, 
ry ornamented with rich English blond, to 
form a festoon round the bottom: the 


ee 





st body made rather high, and full in tront, | able world. 
; trimmed with blond to correspoud ; 
; [ sleeves very full, with a corkscrew tiu- —" 
Pili ming. A blond cap, which appears very PARIS FASHIONS. 
VE high and transparent, ornamented with = heae . — _ 
I satin of the samme colour, and a buneh of Phe accounts uf the I iris I \SHIONS, ; 
natural flowers. White shoes and gloves. which we have received during the cur- 
rent mouth, vary so little from those 
FULE DRESS, which we have given in our two preceding 
A pink satin slip, with a British lace | Numbers, that we have deemed it more 
ress over if; a double tlounee of the | useful to fill up the space they would 
same, edged on each side with satin rmb- | have occupied with other matter. 











j ” anon nie — _ _— - siiiietiieaeiaeenaeietenaenentamae —— 
| TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The announeement of our intention to abide by the decision of a majority of such of 

j our rowers as would favour us with their epinions on the subject of the engravid Pattern 

J Necdle-uork, has been the means ef affur ding us the most che. ring satisfuction. The 


monthly imercase of our sale was, indced, a provious demonstration of the general accep 
tution of the plan and execution of the Bririsu LApY’s MAGAZINE; bai, until last 
month, we could not have flattered ourselves that, in so short a period, our Miscellany 
hud found its way to the hearts of so many Tespe ctable patrons, as the interest so warmly 
aud so discriminate ly expressed m the monerous letters, we have received on this oecasion, 
most clarly proves. Many of Use communications we should fecl pride tr publishing, 
: and all of them cvince excellent intentions. We shall select cxiracts from a variety of | 
‘ them for our next Number; and in the mean time hope to be favoured with further opi- 
nions provions fo the 20th of April, as, alihough the number recewwed excceds considerably 

Our EKpects irons, the total is yet very far short of a majority of ow Subserihas, We 

Biull nol at present disclose the state of the poll, but the election will positively be declared 








} vert month. 
| On miserllaneous subjects, we have to acknowledze the reeeipt of the following eommu- 
if nications, which are under consideration: —Thomas F., John Gordon, William, F. U. P., 
1) Malvina, A’ Fricnd, Americanus, Thespia, Lucretia, Anu, A Juvenile Reader, 
{} Schina, A Hout forthe Future, An Englishwoman, Truth, &c. j 


| Phe Lines on Sideral Tutlieuce tell appear in aur next, 
| Many poctical favours, which are not specially nobiced, must be considered as not 
adaplid to eur Misecllany. 


We shali be happy to reecive the sequel of Rosineranta’s Adventure in tine for our 
} Nits N te hile ? Ps 





